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PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








Illinois’ second city lies 160 miles southwest of Chicago on the Illinois River, part 
of the Lakes to Gulf Waterway, where the river widens to form Lake Peoria. In 
1680, on the bluffs opposite the present city, La Salle built Ft. Crevecceur which 
was destroyed and deserted within the year. A French mission was probably estab- 
lished in the vicinity as early as 1711. By 1725 the place was settled by French and 
by Peoria Indians, one of the five tribes of Illinois from whom the-town took its 
name. This village was abandoned during the Revolution, but Jean Baptiste Maillet 
founded another one there about 1778. Illinois militia, sent to build a fort, burned 
about half the town in November 1812 alleging that villagers had fired on their 
boats. Ft. Clark was built the next year, but it was evacuated in 1818 and later 
destroyed by the Indians. Peoria was incorporated as a town in 1835 and char- 
tered a city in 1845. ... The print reproduced for the cover of “Dun’s Review” 
was drawn in 1846, and is shown through the courtesy of the Dime Savings & 
Trust Co.... The population of Peoria is 105,087. The commercial and indus- 
trial section is on a plain running back from 200 to 5,000 feet from the river to 
bluffs 200 feet high. Located in the corn belt near vast coal, sand, gravel, and 
gypsum deposits, Peoria is served by fifteen railroads. The city’s 197 manufac- 
turers produced goods valued at $30,031,259 in 1939. Retail sales in 1,499 stores 
totalled $61,146,000; 262 wholesalers did $83,323,000; and 571 service firms, $4,499- 
000. The chief products include tractors, farm implements, solvents, brick, and tile. 
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WAR AND PEACE; DEBTS AND DEMOCRACY 


E people of Ameri- 

ca have always 
known, either conscious- 
ly or subconsciously, that 
our entire democratic 
system hangs by the 
thread of public confi- 


dence—a thread com- 


Dipecultis ‘ Le ssubelities, jeclives 


EMIL SCHRAM 


President, New York Stock Exchange 


Only by victorious defense of our democratic processes 
will victory in this war lead to an era of peace and 
prosperity, of revitalized democracy, and of new 
frontiers for American business. Whatever the cost, 
America can shoulder the debt in dollars and in effort, 
Mr. Schram believes. T his is one of several articles pre- 
senting opinions of men whose backgrounds have re- 
sulted in decided, and often conflicting, points of view. 


depart from a century- 
and-a-half-old tradition. 
That tradition is that the 
Exchange does not rec- 
ommend to the public 
the sale or purchase of se- 
curities. But today and 
every day, the Exchange 





posed of many strands 
delicately woven into the composite trust of our citizens 
in our constitutional expression of the supreme values 
in human life. In times like the present, when the 
future destiny of our republic is at stake, that thread 
of public confidence must be rewoven of stouter fibre 
so that it may successfully withstand the blows from 
our enemies, within and without. 

The subject of public confidence is of such great 
importance in this critical hour of our nation’s history 
that the New York Stock Exchange has seen fit to 


is now making an invest- 
ment recommendation to the American people—it is 
urging them to buy United States War Savings Bonds. 

The first and only other exception to this tradition 
was back in the days of the first World War when the 
Exchange urged the public to buy Liberty Bonds. Now 
the second exception is being made for precisely the 
same reasons as the first—because the Exchange firmly 
believes that War Bonds represent a worthy invest- 
ment in national security today—and in personal se- 
curity tomorrow. 




















It is interesting in this connection to recall the cir- 
cumstances under which the Exchange had its origin. 
That was in the early history of the republic when 
Alexander Hamilton had refunded the cost of the 
Revolutionary War and it was then found necessary 
to provide a market for the first securities ever issued 
by the Government of the United States. That day 
when a small group assembled to form what is now the 
nation’s foremost securities market was back in 1792, 
and this year 1942 marks the sesqui-centennial anniver- 
sary of the Exchange. 

Thus, it is by no mere coincidence that the history 
of the Exchange closely parallels the history, growth, 
and development of the nation. Neither is it by any 
coincidence that the Exchange is now earnestly advo- 
cating the purchase of War Bonds. Because the Ex- 
change is in a very real sense the economic pulse of the 
nation, and because free markets are an integral part 
of our system of private enterprise, the Exchange by 
tradition has always insisted that, generally, the pur- 
chase and sale of securities are matters of individual 
judgment. We recognize it as our duty and privilege, 
however, to recommend War Bonds as an investment. 
In so doing the Exchange is, in a sense, speaking in the 
interest of all sound securities whose values are bound 
up in the victorious prosecution of the war. 

But the point I wish to make is that public confi- 
dence underlies all of these basic propositions. 

No doubt many of you, in recent months, have heard, 
as I have heard, certain apprehensions expressed, as 
they were bound to be with respect to a war of such 
unparalleled scope and intensity. You doubtless have 
heard it said, as I have, that the debt which is being 
created in defense of our homes and our lives is beyond 
our capacity to pay off or to service. Or you have heard 
that it will be paid in depreciated dollars, or with funds 
obtained by some form of capital levy. You perhaps 
have heard of people who were buying the bonds of 
our Government in the belief not that they were mak- 
ing an investment but an outright gift. There seems 
to be a quite widespread expectation that, as a dis- 
tinguished journalist remarked the other day, “we 
probably are going through the wringer anyway.” 

Another manifestation of the prevalent economic 
defeatism is to be found in the idea being advanced in 
some quarters that it has become the accepted practice 
merely to refund national debts; that they are rarely 
extinguished or reduced. The purpose here seems to 
be to lull us into a sense of resignation or futility. An- 
other foreboding is that, because of mounting taxes 
and the tendency toward a regimented form of society, 
the days of opportunity are gone. 

We find one or more of these apprehensions shared 
by a considerable section of our population. They are 








sufficiently symptomatic to give us very real concern. 
The success of our war financing, and indeed of the 
whole war effort itself, depends upon the confidence 
which our people have in their ability not only to ser- 
vice regularly and to retire gradually the obligations 
which they are freely assuming, but also to keep our 
economy sound and healthy—productive and profit- 
able to all who have the courage of their economic 
convictions. And so it is particularly about the ability 
of our country to fulfill its obligations that I wish to 
talk. War is a grim business. It has no pleasant side. 
This particular war is the most expensive enterprise in 
which we have ever engaged. 

No one can guess what our national debt will amount 
to when this war has been won. It is being increased 
by more than $21,000,000,000 during the current fiscal 
year, according to the prediction made in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message to Congress. That will bring 
the total to roughly $70,000,000,000. Another increase 
of approximately $40,000,000,000 is expected for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1. In other words, on 
the basis of present estimates, the debt will have risen 
to about $110,000,000,000 by June 30, 1943. It is en- 
tirely possible that, should the war last that long, we 
will have an aggregate debt of approximately $150,- 
000,000,000 by the middle of 1944. It may eventually 
run to $200,000,000,000, or even higher, depending 
upon the speed and energy with which we can turn 
our maximum powers upon the enemy. 


Whatever It Costs, Victory Is Cheaper 


Whatever the cost of victory may be, the American 
people are prepared to pay it. Of that there can be no 
doubt. There is only one choice for us, as between 
freedom or slavery. As has been said many times in the 
last five months, war is never cheap—but it is a million 
times cheaper to win than to lose. 

The spirit of our people today is admirable. Their 
singleness of purpose . their impatience with 
complacency wherever it appears their rising 
anger against exploiters . . their eagerness to 
make sacrifices their growing solidarity 
. . . cannot be doubted by anyone who has travelled 
about the country as I have done. 

Now no one group today has a monopoly on the 
privilege of self-denial. Sacrifices are being made 
cheerfully by all of our people. From the vantage 
point of the New York Stock Exchange, where the 
securities of some 1,150 of our most important business 
enterprises are listed, I see the effect of war’s impact 
upon millions of investors—and let me point out that 
most of these millions are people of modest means, all 
or part of their livelihood depending upon the returns 
from these investments. 
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EMIL SCHRAM 


Born in Indiana in 1893, Emil Schram 
became president of the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1941. From 1939 to 1941 he was 
chairman of the board of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. He served that body as 
board member and chief of the drainage, levee, 
and irrigation division from 1933 to 1936. He 
was president of the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority and a director of several other Gov- 
ernment activities. 

Mr. Schram managed the Hartwell Land 
Trust, the Community Elevator, and Grand 

| Pass Elevator, all of Hillview, Ill., from 1915 


to 1933. 








I see them giving up dividends upon which they have 
long relied, or readjusting their lives to reduced income 
resulting from increased taxation and from various 
dislocations arising out of our transition to a war-time 
economy. Their attitude, I am proud to say, is typical 
of that of other Americans. 

It is well to keep this in mind when we are tempted 
to blame all business for the acts of a few irresponsible 
recalcitrants. And the same may be said in fairness to 
other groups, labor and agriculture, for example, whose 
patriotism may unjustly be brought into question be- 
cause of the behavior or attitude of a handful of mis- 
guided men who have presumed to speak for them. 
One inspiring result of our total preoccupation with 








the war is that we are applying a magnificent impat- 
tiality of judgment as we appraise the contributions 
which the various elements of our society are making. 
Any tendency toward betrayal of the great cause, 
whether it appears in the ranks of Government, of 
labor, of business, or of agriculture, is certain not only 
to meet swift and stern rebuke, but to be overtaken by 
a merciless retribution. 

The American people are determined that no 
group shall gain special advantage from this war, or 
strengthen its position either economically or politi- 
cally. And they are equally determined, I believe, to 
prevent subtle infiltration on the part of those attached 
to ideologies alien to American principles. 

There is encouragement, moreover, in the fact that 
the animosities, the intolerances, and the prejudices, 
which formerly divided us and poisoned us, are fast 
evaporating as we focus our attention upon the menaces 
and threats of our enemies. The whole attitude of the 
country today is heroic—indomitable. We see the war 
taking on the characteristics of a crusade, in which our 
people as never before are putting a common cause 
above selfish interest. 

This has vast meaning for those who have the respon- 
sibility of leadership—in Government, in business, in 
labor, and in agriculture. The people must not be let 
down. The consequences of their disillusionment 
would be awful to contemplate should leadership fail 
them, either in the competent conduct of the war, in a 
statesmanlike negotiation of the peace, in that thought- 
ful and far-sighted preparation which is necessary if we 
are to cushion the shocks of the post-war readjustment. 

Our private enterprise system is demonstrating its 
unlimited capacity and utility in this period of the na- 
tion’s greatest need. It is our willing and eager servant, 
applying its energies and resources swiftly and sweep- 
ingly to the winning of the war. In the fullest sense, 
it is at the disposal of the country in this emergency. 
This is as it should be. This is what is expected of it. 

When the emergency is over, the American people 
will, I am convinced, restore that measure of freedom 
and independence which this system requires. This 
will mean release from unnecessary restraints and ob- 
structions. It will mean a renascence of freedom. I 
say to you in all earnestness that this is the only method 
by which we can meet the cost of this war, solve our 
post-war economic problems, resume our progress as 
a nation and thus reopen to our people the opportuni- 
ties which are their birthright. 

Some weeks ago, I predicted that American industry 
and business would, in this war, play their part so bril- 
liantly, in productive efficiency, that the American 
people would see to it that our system of private initia- 
tive and enterprise is preserved, no matter how cunning 











the forces and influences that may seek to undermine it. 

This conviction is strengthened as I see our industrial 
organization performing prodigious feats of produc- 
tion with a minimum of confusion and of waste. As a 
result, there is developing in America a new respect for 
the business man and the industrialist—for all those 
who know how to produce the things which we so 
urgently need to win the war. There is a growing 
awareness of the indispensable usefulness of an efficient 
industrial machine. 

It is by making full and intelligent use of the equip- 
ment which has been created under our form of pro- 
ductive democracy that we shall carry the war to a 
triumphant conclusion. But I am equally confident 
that this system, permitted to function freely, will be 
found entirely adequate in the post-war crisis. The 
essential fact to be kept in mind is that the productive 
and organizing capacity which are being demonstrated 
in this great war effort can be our only reliance after 
the fight has been won. 

Landmarks along the road to victory are obscure as 
yet, but we fortunately possess historic guide posts 
which direct our vision forward toward vistas of hope 
after peace has been achieved. A glance over the his- 
tory of this nation shows that every war in which the 
United States has fought has been followed by signifi- 


cant advancement. The war of 1812 was instrumental © 


in freeing the seas for a vast growth of American com- 
merce. The war between the States was followed by 
rapid industrial development of the West. The effort 
put forth in the first World War helped to stimulate 
in America the expanded production and common- 
place use of such contributions to the American way 
of life as the transport airplane and the radio. 

The simple truth is that our industrial and agricul- 
tural capacity has never been put to any real test, such 
as now appears inevitable. Neither has this country 
ever made anything like full use of its creative resources, 
of man power and of brain power. Hence, before we 
can understand our capacity to produce, we must un- 
dergo a fundamental change in our habits of thought. 
What I mean is that this war effort requires more than 
a mere conversion of industrial plants to war produc- 
tion—it requires also a conversion of concepts. 

I suppose few business men in this country have 
ever learned to think in terms of a limitless demand for 
their industrial goods or in terms of a limitless demand 
for workers to make them. But the fact is that today 
the market for war goods is precisely so—it is unlimited. 
Therefore, it would seem that the first important thing 
to be done, bringing about the needed metamorphosis 
in economic thought, is for the Government to take off 
the “check rein” and to give busines its head; the neces- 
sary thing in the war effort is for business itself to com- 
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Cold air is squeezed to flame 
Beneath the piston’s hammer, 
And strikes back in a game 
That fills the day with clamor. 


Cheap oil, cold air for fuel 
It plods the old salt road, 
A staunch and gassy mule 
Who pulls a mighty load. 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


plete the transition from profit incentive to victory 
incentive. 

While every ounce of concentration of resources and 
of energy is demanded for the successful prosecution 
of the war, it is important that we look beyond these 
stressful times to the era that will follow: an era of 
secured and revitalized democracy; new frontiers of 
business development; new markets for the American 
products of peace and good-will. But it is also neces- 
sary that we keep the fact uppermost in mind that it 
is only by a victorious defense of our democratic pro- 
cesses can we accomplish these objectives. 

We will not have won the war if, in defeating the 
forces of aggression, we permit our free institutions to 
be wrecked or undermined. Speaking as a farmer, 
we must preserve the “seed corn” of our peace-time 
economy so that the post-war planting will be made 
more fruitful. 

In considering the structure of the economy which 
must follow after the war, it is absurd to talk about our 
national economy becoming less capitalistic, if by that 
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it is meant more. abundant supplies can be obtained 
with relatively smaller capital resources. When one 
considers the immense amount of capital which will be 
required to meet our post-war demands to reckon with 
the satisfaction of human needs, it becomes apparent 
that all thinking which does not take these factors into 
account is entirely without meaning. 

Our post-war economy will require, as its basic pre- 
requisite, enormous amounts of the savings of the 
people to capitalize future economic progress. I have 
never looked upon Government spending, whether for 
war or for peace-time needs, in any sense other than as 
“economic blood letting.” With this in mind, I believe 
it essential that private capital resources be carefully 
strengthened for use as economic “blood transfusions” 
when the war has been won. 

It has been said that this is a war between standards 
of living. This is so, but the conflict between standards 
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of living means one thing to us, quite another thing 
to our enemies. We are willing to lower our standards 
of living, to militarize ourselves completely for the 
duration of the war, because we realize that this course 
is necessary now if we are to resume, afterwards, the 
process of elevation. We have abiding faith in our 
capacity under the form of productive democracy to 
improve our way of life, without limit. This is what 
we are fighting for. 

We, in this country, have been accustomed to think of 
our national income in terms of anywhere from $60,- 
000,000,000 to $90,000,000,000 a year. We are seeing 
this income rise rapidly under the stimulus of the war 
effort. According to current estimates, it will run well 
above $100,000,000,000 in 1942. Who would be so bold 
as to put a definable limit to which our wealth-creating 
capacity can be stretched. 

We look forward, after victory, to the release of a 
gigantic pent-up demand for the products which we 
are, on an ever-increasing scale, denying ourselves dur- 
ing the war. The possibilities which the end of the 
war will open up to us stagger the imagination. 

I do not suggest that the transition from war to peace, 
and from war-time production to peace-time develop- 
ment of commerce and industry, can be accomplished 
without great difficulty. But I am saying that the surest 
preparation which we can make is to fix resolutely 
upon the only policy to which our great productive and 
organizing capacities will respond. 

The American system, in which we are justifiably 
taking great pride just now, is quite equal to any burden 
which it may have to carry, provided we understand 
just what our system is and just what it feeds upon; 
provided the whole country is rallied behind an un- 
equivocal national policy that recognizes the funda- 
mentals which give that system its rugged strength 
and its vitality. 

To put it more clearly, we need today an unambig- 
uous reafhirmation of our faith in the American princi- 
ples. I cannot think of anything that would give a 
greater lift to our national spirit than an authoritative 
expression of adherence to the American system of pri- 
vate initiative and enterprise. 

We cannot complacently rest on the assumption that 
such a definition of policy is unnecessary. As we all 
know, ambitions and objectives out of harmony with 
American principles are entertained in some quarters. 
There are some among us who make no secret of their 
conviction that we must plunge into some form of 
planned collectivism. There are still others who, while 
they may not like the idea of a planned collectivism, 
feel that it is inevitable, and there are still others who, 
wonder just what our national policy is, or whether 

(Continued on page 31) 














I. SCARCE MATERIALS AND CIVILIAN Goops, 1941 


How users of each material answered, “Have you curtailed or stopped production of any non- 
defense item which requires this material?’’—based on reports from 2,306 manufacturing concerns. 


(PERCENTAGE OF CONCERNS USING 


NUMBER OF 
CONCERNS No 


SCARCE MATERIALS Usinc CHANGE 


Alloy Steel......... 259 28 
Aluminum ........ 381 
Antimony ... 63 
Cadmnm: << 5... 107 
Chromium ........ 152 

Cobalt . 54 

Copper 512 

Cork 136 
Graphite . 54 

Lead 219 
Magnesium 
Manganese 

Mercury 

Mica Splittings 
Molybdenum 

Nickel ao, ; 
Pig Iron and Scrap 
Plastics . later 
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THE SPECIFIED MATERIAL) 


Cur- No 

TAILED Storppep ANSWER ScaRcE MATERIALS 
%o 

Rubber . . 

Silk 


Steel 


21 20 
43 19 
18 27 
20 22 Tin 
26 19 Tungsten 
21 Vanadium 
17 Wool 
aa Zinc 
28 Burlap, Jute 
= Cotton 
Chemicals . 
19 
it Leather 
16 20 Paper 
15 26 Rayon 
28 21 Sugar 
Wood 
Miscellaneous 
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* Not computed because of small number of concerns reporting. 





(PERCENTAGE OF CONCERNS USING 
THE SpecirieD MATERIAL) 
Cur- No 
TAILED StoppED ANSWER 
°/ ° °/ 


NUMBER OF 
CONCERNS No 
UsinG CHANG! 
417 33 28 19 20 
142 30 15 30 25 
695 42 28 11 19 
312 38 26 14 22 
30 20 17 36 
18 17 39 22 
143 48 5 20 
232 22 ( 15 20 
20 60 : 5 fos 
31 52 3 6 19 
29 31 14 17 
6 . ! os 
56 57 6 21 
18 55 II +7 
17 53 <3 18 
22 64 9 13 
24 46 8 21 





HOW USE of SCARCE MATERIALS AFFECTED 
CIVILIAN GOODS ~m 1941 


HORTAGES of materials figured 

large in the news of 1941. Priori- 
ties, critical lists, allocations, and other 
schemes for directing scarce materials 
into war uses were extensively em- 
ployed. Yet by the end of the year 
the production of civilian goods in the 
United States had not been greatly 
affected. 

The survey on which this conclusion 
is based collected information as of 
December 31, 1941, not only on the 
extent to which shortages were restrict- 
ing production of civilian goods, but 
also on what concerns and industries 
were most affected and the ways in 
which such users had met the problem 
of scarcity. 





Tue Resu_ts oF A SURVEY, SUMMARIZED BY 


WILLIAM HAYES 


Research & Statistical Division 
Dun & BrapsTREET, INC. 


In considering the data presented 
here not the least significant fact to 
bear in mind is that the findings 
provide a picture not previously avail- 
able of American industry in transi- 
tion from peace to war. They record 
what happened to manufacturers of 
civilian goods during a period when 
many Americans subconsciously real- 
ized that war was inevitable, but when 
few were willing to face it openly. 
There is a value in knowing how much 
American industry did in 1941 toward 
becoming “the arsenal of democracy,” 
if only as an index of how much more 
might have been done had policies or 
practices been different. 

The conclusion that the effects of 
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scarcities on civilian goods production 
by the end of 1941 had been compara- 
tively small is based on the following 
considerations: Only a little over half 
of the 2,443 concerns which returned 
questionnaires answered the question 
relating to status of production of 
civilian goods. It is a reasonable as- 
sumption that this omission was most 
often due to the fact that the respon- 
dent had nothing to report. 

Of the concerns answering the ques- 
tion, more than a third stated that they 
had made no change in the production 
of any civilian goods using any scarce 
material. The two-thirds that reported 
curtailing or stopped production of 
some non-defense item requiring 















scarce material constituted only about 
one-third of all the manufacturers 
participating in the survey. 

A partial explanation is of course 
that even at the end of 1941 many 
manufacturers had not used up their 
accumulated supplies and begun to feel 
the pinch of shortages. This is evident 
from the comments that came with the 
questionnaires. A few manufacturers 
reported that they still possessed sufh- 
cient supplies for a year’s operation. 
A larger number were covered three 
or four months ahead. But all of them 
realize that it is only a question of time 
before shortages begin to affect them, 
too. 

More than a hundred concerns, in 
all types of industry, wrote some varia- 
tion of the phrase “Not affected—yet” 
on their questionnaires. Many of them 
were apprehensive about what might 
happen this year. Some said they were 
carrying large inventories because of 
inability to obtain deliveries on speci- 
fied dates. Reports of delayed deliv- 
eries were numerous, one manufacturer 
writing, “even though we were oper- 
ating under A-1 priority, delay in 
allocation of copper caused a 10-day 
complete shutdown of our plant.” 

The ultimate effect of shortages is 
the more certain since the survey re- 
veals that the use of scarce materials 
is widespread. Almost two thirds of 
the concerns sending in questionnaires 
used one or more of the scarce ma- 
terials (table IT) and about two in five 
of them use two or more of the ma- 
terials. To the question “What scarce 
materials had been customarily used ?” 
the survey findings answer that they 
were, as might be expected, the familiar 
steel, copper, rubber, aluminum, and 
tin (table I). 

Up to the end of last year, however, 
the materials which were scarcest 
(measured by the yardstick of their 
effect on civilian production) were not 
—with few exceptions—the ones most 
widely used. 

Aluminum, which ranked fourth in 
“popularity,” was first in its effect on 
non-defense production. Three out of 
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five of the concerns which used alumi- 
num in civilian goods had curtailed 
or stopped production of some non- 
defense item or items which required 
it. The same was true of vanadium, a 
metal which has figured less promi- 
nently in the news. Other scarce ma- 
terials, ranked in the order of their 
effect on.civilian production was cop- 
per, chromium, magnesium, nickel, 
alloy steel, and pig iron. Steel is far 
down the list. Only nine of the 35 
materials listed were sufficiently scarce 
to cause 50 per cent or more of the 
concerns using them to “pinch off” 
some production of civilian goods using 
these materials. 


It was the large concerns rather than 
the small ones which most frequently 
reported that they had reduced or stop- 
ped production of non-defense items in 
the production of which one or more of 
the scarce materials was needed. Com- 
pared with only a little over half of the 
small concerns (1941 sales of less than 
$100,000), almost three-fourths of the 
large concerns (sales of more than 
$1,000,000,000) reported the curtailment 
or complete halt of production of any 
civilian items using such materials. The 
difference was even more marked in 
the proportion of concerns which had 
stopped making a civilian product :* 

(Pencentaces oF Con- 
CERNS REPORTING IN 
Eacn Size Group) 


Number of No Curtail- Stop- 
Concerns Effect ment page 


Size oF CONCERN 
(1941—SaLes) 


Under $100,000.... 497 45 26 29 
$100,000-$1 000,000 651 34 32 34 
Over $1,000,000.... 168 28 29 43 
Reporting Concerns 1,316 37 29 34 


The concerns which had completely 
terminated output of civilian goods 





* Based on concerns reporting on ‘‘Scarce Materials 
Needed in Civilian Goods’? which of materials used 
answered “Have you curtailed or stopped production of 
any non-defense items which requires this material?” This 
is not to be confused with the report in ‘‘Wartime Short- 
ages’’ (April Dun’s Review) that among concerns unable 
to meet civilian demand a shortage of materials curtailed 
production in a larger proportion of the small than of the 
Jarge concerns. The size classification used in the two 
analyses also differs. 








* Except electrical machinery. 


II. Numser oF Scarce Matertats Usep IN Civitian Goons IN 1941 


Tabulation of 34 scarce materials reported by 2,211 manufacturers) 
3 y 





Concerns GrouPEeD BY NUMBER More’ Torta 
or Scarce MATERIALS Usep THAN REPORTING 
INDUSTRIAL Group NONE I 2 3 4 5 6 y | 8 8 CONCERNS 

Food .. AU cheraas a dae Omen Caden ie Y a stall oot 252 
Textile Products........ 49 80 26 5 4 2 e 3 168 
Apparel . . Sea ataterts o@ SG 35 15 ~ 4 2 212 
Lumber and Products.... 67 13 7 5 Cae I 100 
PRIN oie ioc n 3.0509 98 62 23. 20 $ & § = F 228 
Paper and Paper Products. 64 23° II 2 See Be 082s 106 
Mie oe an sa 54 20 19 * 16 5s 6 4 as 125 
Chemicals srrettae eee 53 44 26 34.3% O@ “4 €& 3-9 171 
Leather and Products 2 21 21 II 8 G- 2% mt I 71 
Stone, Clay, and Glass... 48 21 12 7 2-8 2) go ve 2 100 
Tron and Steel Cy a) a 7 a a i ae Yay ime cms 245 
Non-ferrous Metals 7 to. 16 -16 I@ 92 & 4 § § 117 
Machinery * ee ee 56 24 26 25 19 ¥4 16° & 6 tt 208 
Electrical Machinery a i 4 7 ; Ye ‘gr & 4 S's 60 
Automobiles eh ee 10 5 9 7 &-3 i 2 5 48 
AL REeportinG Concerns 814 525 272 I91 130 77 64 36 40 62° 2,211 
Per Cent... 33 : 7 a? a 8 6 3 ie ea See 100 

















included makers of gas ranges, Christ- 
mas tree lights, metallic inks, theatrical 
supplies, truck trailers, yacht sails, fish- 
ing tackle, exercise machines, signalling 
devices, chewing gum vending ma- 
chines, and automobile chains and jacks. 

Stoppage of production of some or 
even all civilian goods by a manufac- 
turer does not necessarily mean that 
he has closed his plant and gone out 
of business. The comments written 
on the questionnaires reveal that stop- 
page of civilian production was often 
the cause or the consequence of the 
conversion of part or all of the facili- 
ties to war production. That was true, 
for example, of the theatrical supply 
company and the chewing gum ma- 
chine manufacturer. It was true of a 
number of others in lesser degree. “We 
have continued in business by obtain- 
ing defense orders” run the comments. 

Apparently the larger concerns 
found it relatively easy to secure war 
contracts or to convert their plants to 
war production, and many of them 
probably voluntarily left part of their 
former civilian goods market to others. 
The small concerns, leaning heavily on 
civilian business, presumably found 
increased volume of such business easy 
to get and had less incentive as well 
as less opportunity to turn to the pro- 
duction of implements and accessories 
of war. 

A few concerns, not affected by 
shortages within their own plants, had 
to reduce their production when their 
customers suffered. A manufacturer 
of a patented handle for carving and 
butcher knives, forks, and cooking 
spoons reported that the company for 
which the handles were made could 





-QMONG many methods to 
direct scarce materials into war uses in 
1941 were priorities, critical lists, and 
Production of civilian goods 
Some con- 


allocations. 
nevertheless was little affected. 
cerns and industries were more affected 
than others. Which were they, and how 
did they meet the problems? 


To answer such questions, the survey 
reported upon here was made as one of 
the activities of the Research and Statistical 
Division of Dun & BrapstTREET, INc., pub- 
lishers of Dun’s Review. In charge of 
this project—and of the one reported upon 
the next page—was Walter Mitchell, Jr., 
assisted by Dorothy Davis, Herbert F. 
Graper, William Hayes, Gerrard J. Jack- 
man, Ruth L. Leger, Robert L. Tebeau, 
and Rowena Wyant. 








not get the steel to manufacture the 
knives, forks, etc., and he, conse- 
quently, could not get the work of 
putting the handles on. 

A manufacturer of motor robes 
stated that he was reducing production 
because his sales were cut by the cur- 
tailed output of motor cars. A pro- 
ducer of school maps and globes re- 
ports that he has curtailed production 
partly because “world-wide disturb- 
ances have caused school officials (who 
are conservative) to hold up purchases 
—even of historical maps.” A manu- 
facturer of machines wrote “In the last 
quarter of 1941 the threat to our cus- 
tomers of a curtailment in steel for 
venetian blinds stopped the sale of a 
machine that represented 43 per cent 
of our production for the year.” 

There are reasons of course for the 
happy position of manufacturers 
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which have thus far sailed unaffected 
over the shoals of limited supplies. 
Some of them, as has already been 
pointed out, accumulated inventories 
in advance of shortage. Some require 
only small quantities of the scarce ma- 


terials. And some have found substi- 


tutes or have reduced the use of scarce 
materials per unit of product. 

Concerns which appear to require 
negligible amounts of hard-to-get ma- 
terials, and which accordingly have 
been able to continue non-defense pro- 
duction almost at normal rates, include 
particularly those in the lumber and 
glass industries. They also include 
small concerns in many other fields, as 
evidenced by some of the comments. 

A manufacturer of vacuum cleaners 
wrote: “Being a small firm we have 
probably fared better than larger ones, 
as our needs are small and if we can’t 
get materials from one source we can 
usually pick up what we need from 
some other source.” A weaver of silk 
goods pointed out that raw silk stocks 
were frozen, but added that he had 
been “able to pick up in the market 
at fairly high prices silk that had 
already been thrown—in other words 
partly processed—and was not frozen.” 
A garment manufacturer reported that 
he could not buy direct sufficient piece 
goods for his needs. “We therefore 
have to buy whatever quantities we 
are able to get from second or third 
hand,” he continued. “This increases 
the price of the garment.” 

Steps toward overcoming the handi- 
cap of limited supplies by substitution 
seem to have been taken by manufac- 
turers only when necessary. That is, 
substitution was practised in 1941 
chiefly in connection with materials 
which were scarcest, measured by the 
yardstick of their effect on civilian 
production (table III). This is only 
natural, for few substitutes are as satis- 
factory as the material originally used. 

(Continued on page 33) 





Ill. 


NUMBER OF MANUFACTURERS 
ReportinG UsE oF 
MATERIAL* 


ScaRcE MATERIAL 


Alloy Steel 
Aluminum 


25 
38 


7 
2 

07 Copper 
5 


I Lead 


238 Nickel 


699 Stecl 
312 Tin 
228 ZAnc.. 


* Does not equal 2,443; 
report any. . 





AcTION OF CoNncERNS UsiNG ScarRcE MATERIALS 


Methods used in the production of non-defense items 
in 1941, based on reports from 2,443 manufacturers. 


414 BUDE. ocd ss 


some manufacturers reported more than one material scarce, and others did not 


PERCENTAGES OF CONCERNS USING THE 
SPECIFIED MATERIAL 
Repucep ALL 
OTHERS 
° 


Founp 
SUBSTITUTE Use 
© © 


36 8 56 
14 38 
16 52 
16 71 
19 45 
21 56 
13 Ws 
11 63 
17 57 
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RETAIL INVENTORIES 


In Billion Dollars 
Scale at right 





1929 1931 1933 


1935 


0 
1937 1939 194] 


In 1929 the year-end inventories were about 15 per cent of the year’s sales; last 


year they were 12.7 per cent. 


Note that the scale used for the bars representing 


year-end inventory estimates (at the right) is four times as large as that used for 


sales totals. 


Figures from the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


1941 RETAIL SALES 


AND INVENTORIES 





Tue RESULTS OF A SURVEY, SUMMARIZED BY 


WILLIAM HAYES and GERRARD J. JACKMAN 


Research and Statistical Division 


O fill a previously existing void in 
figures on retail trade, Dun & Brap- 
STREET, INc., has undertaken to collect 
data on retail sales and inventories in 
the fourteen States not regularly 
covered by the monthly sampling re- 
ported in the Current Statistical Ser- 
vice of the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Sales gains of independent stores in 
1941 in the fourteen States covered by 
the Dun & Brapstreet survey averaged 
19 per cent; slightly higher than the 17 
per cent gain for the States covered by 
the Bureau of the Census. The de- 
tailed figures are given in Table II on 
the next page. The larger gain in the 
fourteen States covered by the Dun & 
Brapstreet survey probably resulted 
from the fact that they included not 
only industrially important States with 
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large war orders such as New York 
and New Jersey but also several South- 
ern States whose 1941 retail volume 
was abnormally increased by heavy 
concentration of men in military 


camps. 

Using the figures on aggregate retail 
trade in each State, collected in the 
Business Census of 1939, and applying 
to them the percentage gains of 1940 
and 1941, found by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Dun & Brap- 
sTREET, INc., it has been possible to 
prepare estimates of total retail trade 
in 1940 and 1941 for each of the 48 
States. These are presented in Table I. 

In preparing these estimates it was 
assumed that the same ratio existed 
between independent store sales and 
chain store sales in 1940 and 1941 as 

















I. RETAIL TRADE 


1940 - 1941 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Estimated 
Retail Sales 


STATE 


1940 


Alabama ..... 471 


Arizona ..... 178 
Arkansas .... 325 
California .... 3,410 
Colorado .... 417 





Connecticut 
Delaware* ... 120 
District of 

Columbia .. 447 
Florida ...... 694 
Georgia... .. 688 
| 0121. ae 192 
Illinois Seat, Ses 
Indiatia 0.0. ‘3162 
Lo. eee 864 
Walesa ss: 502 
Kentucky* . .. 572 
Louisiana* . .. 516 
Maine . oe 287 
Maryland* 657 
Massachusetts 1,825 
Michigan .... 2,021 
Minnesota* ... 1,058 
Mississippi* . . 319 
Missouri. .... 1,157 


Montana ..... 


Nebraska .. .. 405 
Nevada ...... 66 
New Hampshire 189 
New Jersey* .. 1,707 
New Mexico .. 128 


New York* 
North Carolina* 
North Dakota * 164 


Oli et ee 2,709 
Oklahoma .. . 528 
Oregon... - 482 
Pennsylvania.. 3,476 
Rhode Island 289 
South Carolina 355 


South Dakota* 176 





Tennessee* 649 
Texas I,QII 
Utah 6 ne 178 
Vermont ..... 131 
Virginia* .... 697 
Washington . . 749 
West Virginia* 440 
Wisconsin . 1,129 
Wyoming .... 102 
| Sh: ee 455235 


* For these 14 States the estimates were pre- 
pared by Dun & Brapstreet, IN¢ 
mates for the others are from data of the 
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579 
212 
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»990 
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152 


554 
743 
819 
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3548 
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681 
624 
330 


815 





195 
3,278 


597 


578 
4,067 
344 
423 
208 


798 
2,216 
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U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Per Cent 
Increase 
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20 
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in 1939. This assumption as well as 
the employment of sampling data in 
the preparation of estimates of course 
subjects such estimates to possibilities 
of error. Every effort was made to 
avoid any serious error by eliminating 
“freak cases” which might have had a 
disproportionate influence on the fig- 
ures for any specific State or trade. 
One of the reassuring facts of the 
State estimates is that their aggregates 
in 1940 and roqgr vary less than 1 per 
cent from the Department of Com- 
merce estimates of total retail trade in 
those years—estimates which were 
made up by trades instead of by 
States. These estimates were $45,694,- 
000,000 for 1940, and $53,613,000,000 
for 1941. While the closeness of these 
estimates does not of course assure that 
either is correct, they tend mutually 
to support and to confirm each other. 


Inventory figures from independent 





N.Y. N.J. Minn. 

Grocery Stores. . : +4 +i +14 

(without fresh meats) +29 +30 +30 

Grocery & Meat Stores +13 +9 +71 

+e3 -$3t 34 

General Stores. ...... +13 +14 

(with food) +12 +24 

Drug Stores +12 +13 

+15 +10 

Dry Goods & General +21 +27 + 7 

Merchandise Stores +18 +19 +16 

Apparel Stores +19 +22 +10 

+18 +17 +14 

Furniture Stores +25 +28 +14 

+3. +87 $98 

Hardware Stores _ +24 +26 +19 

+18 +16 +14 

Lumber & Building +26 22 +17 

Materials Dealers +24 +18 +22 
Filling Stations +76 tors ae 

+34 +27 +2! 

Motor Vehicle Dealers +76 +13 +23 

+16 —I10 

All Other Trades +17 +19 +14 

+27 +28 +19 

ALL TRADES +78 +78 +15 





stores in the fourteen States were col- 
lected at the same time as the sales 
figures and are presented in Table II. 
The over-all gain was approximately 
22 per cent which compares with a 
gain of 23 per cent in the 34 States 
from which figures were collected by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

Dollar figures on inventories were 
not computed because there were not 
available satisfactory figures on inven- 
tory changes in previous years by which 
to connect the 1940-1941 gains with 
the base data assembled in the 1939 
Census of Business. 

Despite the fact of increasingly acute 
shortages and a sentiment that any 
considerable amount of “protective 
purchasing” was contrary to the 
national interest, inventory increases 
exceeded sales gains in the majority 
of the trades and in half of the States 


covered by the Dun & Branstreer 








survey. Some increase in inventories 
is, of course, warranted when sales in- 
crease, but it is open to question 
whether the total increase in 1941 can 
be ascribed entirely to sales gains. 

States in which sales increases topped 
inventory gains by good margins were 
Tennessee, Maryland, and South 
Dakota. The difference was in the 
same direction but less marked in Dela- 
ware, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, and Virginia. About 
the only common characteristic of these 
States seems to be that most of them 
are not highly industrialized. 

Among the trades, drug stores, hard- 
ware stores, lumber and building 
material dealers, and motor vehicle 
dealers increased sales more rapidly 
than inventories. Inability to obtain 
merchandise was at least partly respon- 
sible for the modest increase in stocks 
of dealers in cars and hardware. 





+19 





II. CHANGES IN RETAIL VOLUME AND INVENTORIES 14 STATES, 1940 To 1941 


N.D. S.D. Der. Mb. Va. W.Va. 
+30 +14 
+20 +24 +31 
22 +26 +14 +78 +21 +10 
+26 +22 +32 +32 +22 
+14 +16 +14 +15 
+10 +19 +10 +10 
+15 +10 +411 +20 
+10 +9 
+11 + 8 +17 +78 +9 +27 
Ts +33 +25 
+72 +717 +70 +23 +21 
43 spt0' 19 25 
+20 +39 +41 +37 
+29 +39 +40 +36 
+25 +178 +12 
+16 +13 +10 
+15 +20 +19 + 30 +23 
+19 +16 +15 +23 
+16 +17 +2r +29 
+17. +14 +34 0 
+19 +15 +22 +20 
+16 —16 +22 
+2 +24 +25 +22 478 
+23 +19 eB 625! SctekSs 
+19 +78 +27 +24 +22 +20 
+24 2t » +23 


















For Independent Stores—Percentage change in dollar volume of sales (italic figures) 
and percentage change in value of inventories on December 31 (bold 


/ 
figures) 
14 
N.C. Ky. Tenn. Miss. La. STATES 
+10 +10 +14 +21 +15 +13 
422 +27 +22 +30 +31 +29 
28 —--tzs 3259 = 59 =20 Shes 
+34 +33 +22 +39 +29 129 
+17 +21 +18 +16 +14 +17 
+14 +24 +21 +26 +33 +20 
+19 +12 +rr +9 +16 +13 | 
i a ae 
+25 +18 +27 +26 -+20 \ 
+26 +28 +17 +23 | 
+17 +22 +38 +39 +26 +272 
+16 +12 +27 +14 +26 +17 
+25 +78 +24 +30 +28 +26 | 
+36 +30 +21 +37 +32 +34 
14. 20 +21 | 
+13 +18 +11 +11 +16 | 
+20 +4123 +rr +19 +20 
+Ir +14 +15 +18 +14 +19 
+13 +ro +717 4+rg +737 +15 | 
+23 +26 +37 +20 +19 +28 | 
+20 +74 +19 +19 | 
+3 +15 +9 | 
+24 +25 22 +27 +24 +19 
+13 +16 +14 +20 +18 +21 
+21 +19 +23 +24 +2r +19 | 
+20 +19 +16 +22 +24 +22 





























Y, uring the past two 


years the distribution of food products 
has been influenced by two contrasting 
trends. At the retail end of the indus- 
try, the rapidly growing super-market 
has exerted competitive pressure on 
prices. At the wholesale side of the 
market, war shortages have upset tradi- 
uons, proportions, costs, and margins. 

At present competition is still a major 
force in the industry; and in the price 
policies of its distributive agents we find 
elements of abundance side by side with 
those of scarcity. While rising prices 
present the semblance of prosperity, the 
spread between retail and wholesale 
prices is rapidly dwindling and gross 
profit margins of retailers are tending 
to decrease. 

It is generally acknowledged that the 
loss in gross profit in the grocery store 
is a direct consequence of the extreme 
price pressure to which the food re- 
ailing industry has been exposed dur- 
ing the past years. It is not as common 
knowledge that the upward trend of 
wholesale quotations resulting from 
war shortages in supply has reduced 
the store’s gross profit, too. 

With the limitations imposed by 
wartime changes in mind, there is pre- 
sented a study of recent prices and 
margins in a Southern trading area 
where the chain super-markets made 
a relatively late appearance. Here the 
upward movement of war prices at 
wholesale and downward movement 
at retail occurred almost simultane- 
ously. In other areas the same phe- 
nomena have presented themselves in 
a consecutive order. 

It is not claimed that the findings, 
based on a local sampling, have all-out 
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WAR COMES 
to the GROCERY STORE 
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validity. It appears, however, that a 
narrowing of the spread between 
wholesale and retail prices is present 
in most trading areas which have been 
affected by the super-market flood, and 
that the principal policies which are 
both a cause and a result of these 
trends have a national application. 

There can be no doubt that the 
super-market is the outstanding reason 
for the increased competitive price 
pressure among retailers. But it is 
hard to measure the pressure in statis- 
tical terms. The movement was over- 
shadowed by the rise in wholesale 
quotations which started at the begin- 
ning of the European war. 

Retail food indexes, such as that 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, evidence a decline in the aver- 


age cost of food from 1938 to about 
the middle of 1939 and then register 
a steady rise, which became more ac- 
centuated in the Spring of 1941. Prices 
had reached 113.1 in November 1941 
(1935-1939 = 100), twenty points 
higher than at the outbreak of the 
European conflict. 

A retail food price index compiled 
for the Greater Miami area allows the 
evaluation of war on a local market. 
Prices in various grocery departments 
over the July 1940 period were not 
unlike the national trend (table I). 
As could be expected, prices since last 
Winter (1941) have risen further. 

The price structure of the individual 
store is closely tied to the store’s place 
in distribution and, consequently, is 
not entirely parallel with the general 




















index. Chain-store prices, for instance, 
follow a slightly different direction 
than the independents’ quotations; 
and the curve of prices may occasion- 
ally rise more steeply in one depart- 
ment of one store than in the same 
departments of its competitors. De- 
spite such divergencies, the departmen- 
tal index (table I), reflecting averages 
of several stores, may be considered 
fairly representative for the price 
movements within the cash-and-carry 
units. 

From this index it appears that re- 
tail prices are higher in all departments 
than in 1940, but that the fluctuations 
were not uniform. The increase is 
sharpest in the meat and dairy depart- 
ments, while it appears much less for 
baked goods and dry groceries. Since 
the latter department usually forms the 
backbone of grocery profits, its prices 
are of greater importance to the aver- 


prices prevailing in the special zone. 

The average of retail changes is con- 
siderably smaller than that for whole- 
sale quotations. Giving the various 
store departments weights according 
to their importance in the consumer’s 
budget, we find that wholesale prices 
from August 1938 to January 1942 
have risen by about 23 per cent, while 
for the same period groceries at retail 
registered only a 7 per cent increase. 
The discrepancy will become more 
obvious if individual department fig- 
ures are studied. 

From the viewpoint of the retail 
organization, the essential factor of 


price movements is whether or not 
they allow a sufficient profit margin to 
the individual store unit. Here the 
relationship of costs or wholesale quo- 
tations and retail prices has an out- 
standing importance. 

The table suggests decreased price 
spreads between cost and retail prices, 
but does not furnish conclusive evi- 
dence because the merchandise in these 
wholesale and retail departments. is 
not identical. A better basis of com- 
parison is furnished by table III, con- 
trasting price and margin changes for 
groups of identical commodities. As 
the tabulation reveals, retail prices 





May Sept. 
1941 1941 


I. Reta. Foop INpExEs By STORE DEPARTMENTS, 
SEVERAL Stores, GREATER Miami AREA 
May 1940100 


Dec. Jan. Feb. 
1942 1942 


Oct. Nov. 
1941 1941 1941 


109.89 113.89 
106.16 107.08 
P21: 122.86 
147. 152.31 
134. 127.09 


107.25 108.09 109.34 
106.16 106.29 106.82 
118.31 120.72 107.81 
126.34 130.76 135.71 
120.79 133.05 132.56 


Dry Groceries 

Baked Goods ea ee 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 

Fresh Meat ame 

Dairy Products and Eggs 

Average, Five Departments 
plus Beverages....... 


100.49 107.12 
97-92 97.83 
94-23 97-49 

112.40 119.56 

110.56 122.39 


age establishment than the others. 


Effect of Competition 





We shall not go wrong in assuming 
that the prices of dry groceries lagged 
behind those of other food products : 

i Average.* 51 Cities 105.26 
because of increased super-market com- * 54 foods. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
petition. The competitive pressure at 
the retail end was not so much a de- 
crease of price as a retarding of upward 
price movement. 


105.13 112.13 116,33 121.26 121.09 127.: 126.31 


114.12 115.05 116.60 116.60 119. 120.41 


Base shifted to 1940. 





If retail price changes before and Il 
after the super-market invasion are i 


WHOLESALE AND Retait Price CHANGES, LARGE Locat Cuatn, 
GreaTER Miami AREA, 1938 TO 1942 


Changes from August 1938 to January 1942 as percentages of August 1938 
prices; unweighted and weighted as to importance in consumer's budget. 


contrasted with wholesale changes over 
the same period, the effect of this 
change in structure of the industry is 





ReTaln —————— 


WHOLESALI - 
Unweighied Weighted 


Weight : 
Unweighted Weighted 


(Total 73) 

Coffee 2 ek diate 2 
Tea .. Vy, 
Cocoa, Baking Powders, 

and Flavors , : 
Cereals eee ‘ f 97. 
Canned Soups...... : : 15. 
Meat and Fish 2 1.0 682. 
Canned Fruit 188. 
Vegetables, canned 
Milk 
Pork and Beans 
Preserves, Jams 
Spices 
Syrup 
Sugar 
Soaps 
Shortenings, Cooking Oils 


even more apparent. In 1938 only a 10.86 2.38 76 
- é Jan oo" 


few independent super-markets were — 1.81 


6.00 — 3.63 


operating in the area, while in 1942 
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national, sectional, and local chain or- 
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ganizations had covered the area with 
a net of modern self-service super- 
stores. 
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ating both large self-service stores (spe- 
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cial zone) and super-markets (super 
zone) for dry groceries, 1938 and 1942 
(table II). We based the wholesale 
quotations on absolute cost prices and 
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the retail quotations on consumer 














since 1940 have been increasing in most 
departments, although not with equal 
speed in all groups. 

The supplementary picture of profit 
margins reveals that mark-ups are de- 
clining. Articles which have been fre- 
quently used as loss leaders seem to 
have suffered major losses in gross 
margins. Instances are the sugar, pork 
and beans, cereal, and soap depart- 
ments. Articles with customary price 
lines, such as the 10-cent tea package, 
baking powders, and desserts have 
been similarly affected. 

More generally speaking, it is obvi- 
ous that articles with constant price 
ranges are caught in the pincers of 
adverse price movements, while items 
with a more erratic price structure are 
maintaining wider margins. The tabu- 
lation bears out that losses are by no 
means restricted to departments which 
were slow in adjusting their retail 
prices to advancing wholesale quota- 
tions, but that they also occurred where 
retail prices were raised, as, for in- 
stance, in the meat department. 

Confronted with this squeezing of 
gross profit margins, food retailing 
organizations during these last years 
have constantly experimented to meet 
the emergency conditions and to repair 
the damaged profit structure. The 
trend towards self-service and ,consoli- 


dation of smaller store units has gone 
on with accelerated speed. The sec- 
tional and local chain-stores have fol- 
lowed the example of the national 
organizations and have remodelled 
many of their smaller stores into super- 
market units. 

However successful such a policy of 
fighting fire with fire may have been 
for the individual unit, the net effect 
has been to increase even more the 
competitive pressure. Already there 
appears in some cities a plethora of 
super-markets striving to obtain vol- 
ume by undermining the price struc- 
ture on which their businesses are built. 


Super-Market Limits 


To many operators it must have be- 
come clear that the opening of super- 
markets or the transformation of an 
existing smaller chain-store into a 
super-market unit is not a panacea. 
The policy succeeds only if density of 
population and an appreciable volume 
of purchasing power offer the prospect 
of at least a $200,000 or $300,000 volume 
annually. Since such volume is within 
reach only in limited areas, chains have 
resorted to still other methods. 

One such policy, devised to put a 
bottom under dwindling margins, has 
been the promotion of private brands. 
Originally, many organizations used 
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private brands as price leaders. During 
the past two or three years, this rdle 
was reversed; many private brands 
have become fast moving profit items, 
due to intensive advertising and to 
promotion at the point of sales. 

It is common knowledge that the 
largest grocery chain organization is 
advertising most of its private brands 
in national magazines. The coffee 
labels of this organization have be- 
come the best sellers in their field and 
the company sells quite a few of its 
privately branded articles to smaller 
grocery stores throughout the country. 

Do chains still use private brands 
as loss leaders? As far as we were able 
tc ascertain, the answer should be 
rather in the negative. True, a lower 
retail price usually prevails for pri- 
vately labeled brands than for the 
standard or fancy item, but a loss need 
not result from such lower prices. On 
the contrary, quite often private brands 
are more profitable than the competing 
national articles, because of their lower 
wholesale cost. 

The position of the private brand 
is perhaps best illustrated (table IV) 
by a sectional chain, a limited number 
of whose brands were already part of 
the inventory in 1940. It is noticeable 
that especially on important merchan- 
dise, such as coffee, the margin is better 


Rerait Prices aNp Gross Prorrr Marcins oF A Foop CHAIN, SPECIAL AND SUPER 


Zones, GREATER Miami Area, AUGUST 1940 AND JANUARY 1942 


Number 
of 


Articles 


i eee - ee 

Cocoa, Flavors, Desserts, 
Baking Powders 

Crackers 

Canned Soups 

Cereals . , ae 

Canned Meats and Fish 

Canned Fruit and Juices 3 

Canned Vegetables and Juices 

Dog Food 

Canned Milk 

Preserves and Jams 

Spices . 

Syrups 

Sugar 

Pork and Beans 

Soaps 


AVERAGE 


* In 194 
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Special Super 


(Index, 1940 price=100) 


Super 
Cents 


Special 
Cents 


1940” 
Cents 
120.56 


100.00 


120. 


99.5- 


2675 


3057 3043 


97- 
116.5( 


1576 
.1000 
.0838 
1604 
.1220 
1376 
.1281 


.0750 


99.37 


116.00 


1531 
1165 
0882 
1548 


105.25 
106.79 


125.06 


105. 
96. 
$23; 
IOI. 
IOr. 
110.6 
108.45 
100.05 
101.38 
97.86 
114.26 
102.87 
94.51 


1503 
-1462 
-1303 
.0830 
.1065 
1776 
-1700 


.1872 


102.03 
102.65 
110.67 
109.45 
106.85 
104.00 
101.95 
114.26 
104.32 


98.15 


.0982 
4767 
.1677 
1913 
1108 
-1150 
.1129 
107.53 105.43 


1476 


) stores were not divided in special and super zones. 
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Gross Prorrr Marcins 
(As percentages of retatl prices) 
Comparison 1942 
with 1940 
Special Super 
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1942 1942 
Special Super 
Per Cent Per Cent 


.00 — 2.00 
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4.00 
_ 6.04 
— 7.61 
9/64 
~~. 5.94 
— 4.64 
4-75 
2.91 
6.30 
— 1.44 
— 8.12 
— 8.00 
—10.67 
— 8.76 


25.46 
25.33 

7 -9O 
18.67 
19.40 
20.90 
23.46 
17.00 
11.45 
26.53 
36.44 
17.50 
15.16 
16.00 
12.80 


21.92 
2¥.43 

8.12 
15.45 
17.66 
19.87 
22.69 
17.00 
10.73 
24.60 
32.66 
14.19 
15.33 
14.00 

8.91 
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maintained on private brands. The 
table also compares the changes in 
margins that have since occurred in 
both categories. 

The gross profit margins of nation- 
ally advertised products decreased by 
about 5 per cent while privately labeled 
items lost about 1 per cent of their 
pre-defense margins. This larger 
steadfastness of the private label may 
be traced to the fact that those items 


adapted themselves more readily to 
changes in wholesale quotations than 
did the more inelastic national items. 

Pushing in another direction, food 
chains have developed a new price 
policy which is aimed at meeting 
super-market competition without in- 
jury to their profit basis. 

In its crudest form this new policy 
appeared as an authorization to the 
store manager to meet competitive 





GREATER MIAMI 


TYPE OF 
3RAND 
National 
Private 
National 
Private 
National 

Private 
National 
Private 
National 
Private 

_ National 
Private 
National 
Private 
National 
Private 07} 


ITEM 
Pineapple, 1 flat #1 


Cents 
-10 
.09 
23 
5 
15 


Apricots, #2% 
Figs, #1 


2 
10 
18 
as 


Corn, #2 
Asparagus, Picnic 


Tomatoes, Medium 
10 
24 
2% 


-10 


Coffee, 1 lb 
Starch, 12 0z 


AVERAGE, ALL Branps ; 
NATIONAL BRANDS 





PRIVATE BRANDS 


IV. Prices anp Marcins oF NATIONAL AND PRIVATE Branps, 
AREA, BEFORE AND DURING DEFENSE PROGRAM 


——— PRICES ~ 
Before During Change 


124% 


12% 
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Before During Change 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 





Cents Per Cent 
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20 
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prices of nearby super-stores. From 
the viewpoint of the chain-stores the 
policy defeated its own ends, since the 
larger super-markets with their wider 
array of lines were able to offer the 
consumer a larger, and therefore, more 
impressive list of bargain items than 
most chain-stores. 

Chain organizations, therefore, re- 
sorted to a more refined form of dis- 
criminatory pricing by applying the 
bargain prices only to their super- 
market price structure, while neigh- 
borhood stores were operated at the 
higher mark-ups of convenience stores. 
This policy, while conserving average 
margins, had the odd effect of con- 
tributing to the decline of the chain’s 
own neighborhood units, by interstore 
competition. Yet the discriminating 
price policy has recently found entrance 
in sectional and local retail chains, 

Typical is the price structure of a 
Florida food chain organization which 
has divided its area into three groups 
of stores. In the group closest to the 
larger super-markets of competing or- 
ganizations, the lowest price quota- 
tions are used. In the second zone, 
which accounts for more than half of 
the store units, prices are lower, but 
not as low as in the super-market zone. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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LAMBERT FROM LEWIS 


The war effort further affects the daily activities of everyone and all business operations. 
Even production of dog food is regulated, with shortages reported in some communities. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Business activity is unable to improve significantly on the 

records established early this year, with consumers as well 

as producers increasingly affected by the changeover to a 

war economy. A fourteen-month price rise was rounded 

off with over-all ceilings set at March levels. Diversion of 

more income from spendings dulled but did not entirely 
restrain the usual Spring uptrend at retail. 


a very general stabilization of prices 
and of rents—all these marked the 
affecting in earnest 
as producers. 


EYNOTED by the over-all price 

ceiling established late in April, 
business this month reflected the de- 
velopment of a more comprehensive 
total program for a war economy which 
brought consumers and essential con- 
sumer goods industries under much 
greater control than heretofore. 

A pronounced diversion to military 
needs of essential as well as non-essen- 
tial consumer industries, extension of 
rationing controls to include gasoline, 


“changeover” now 
consumers as well 

Reflecting this “consumer conver- 
sion” to war, trade activity has levelled 
off—at a high level—as had production 
earlier. In March the volume of con- 
sumer spending showed little improve- 
ment over the heavy January rate al- 
though an increase of about 1o per cent 
is usual, according to the general index 
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of consumer buying compiled by Dun’s 
Review. A marked decline in con- 
sumer anticipatory purchasing widely 
noted in April suggests—before statis- 
tical evidence is available—that again 
trade was not much larger than Jan- 
uary totals. 

After adjustment for the usual sea- 
sonal uptrend in Spring sales, the gen- 
eral trade barometer has remained well 
below the all-time high of 131.8 estab- 
lished in January. The March index 
held steady with the February level at 
121.6. The index of department store 
volume, which is corrected for the 
earlier peaking of Easter shopping this 
year, declined from 125 in February to 
122 in March. 

In contrast to the levelling off in con- 
sumer buying since January, consumer 
income has continued to surge upward. 
In March national income payments 
were 3 per cent larger than January, a 
greater-than-seasonal increase which 
advanced the adjusted index to a new 
peak of 157.7 compared with 155.7 in 
January and 127.2 a year ago. (1935- 
1939 = 100, U.S. Dept. of Commerce). 
National income is now at a yearly rate 
of about $105,000,000,000 compared 
with close to $100,000,000,000 at the 
start of the year. 

An increasing diversion of income 
to savings has accompanied the widen- 
ing gap between consumer income and 
expenditures. Allocation of about half 
of the expansion in income to savings 
stepped up the annual rate of savings 
to $18,400,000,000 by February from 
$14,091,000,000 for the year 1941, ac- 
cording to estimates of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Thus far however savings have not 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 == 100 

1939 1940 194! 1942 
101 122 140 
101 116 144 
101 






January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 







































significantly reduced consumer expendi- 
tures. The current annual rate of savings 
will have to be sharply increased to meet 
the goals proposed, that is to close the “in- 
flation gap” between the estimated $65,000,- 
000,000 of goods available for consumers 
and the $110,000,000,000 national income 
estimated for this year. The announcement 
of war bond sales quotas in April, heavier 
tax proposals, and gradually increasing 
shortages of consumer merchandise indi- 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S. Index; 1926 = 100 


1939 1940 1941 
January 76.9 80.8 
February 76.9 5 80.6 
March 76.7 78. 81.5 
April 76.2 
May 76.2 
June 75.6 
July 75-4 
August sop 25° 48 
September [J o 
October 79-4 
November 79.2 


ee ee 

















December 79.2 
* Approximation; BLS figure not available. 

cate to many observers a further diversion 
of income with repercussions for retail dol- 
lar volume in the near future. This is 
especially so since with stabilized prices the 
decline in physical volume of trade is not 
likely to be balanced by further substantial 
price rises. 


Gains in South, Midwest 


Although consumer buying in March 
generally expanded in line with seasonal 
expectations, regional barometers registered 
sharp variations from the national average. 
Only nine of the twenty-nine adjusted re- 
gional trade barometer indexes advanced 
from the February level. Southern and 
Midwestern regions predominated in the 
group showing more than seasonal gains in 
trade, with the New Orleans district regis- 
tering the largest increase of 8 per cent over 
February. 

Middle Atlantic and Pacific Coast dis- 
tricts lagged most behind February’s levels, 
accounting for seven of the eleven regions 
for which adjusted indexes recorded a de- 
cline of 5 per cent or more in the month. 
The steepest drop however occurred in the 
vast Northwestern region of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 

The marked decline in advance buying 
by consumers during April was evident to 
a lesser degree in purchasing policies of re- 
tailers and wholesalers. Announcement of 
impending price ceilings early in April 
caused some distributors to adopt a cautious 
attitude but reports indicated that the in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining merchandise 
was of greater importance in restricting 
advance buying. 

Distributors faced allocation and ex- 
tended delivery dates in a growing num- 
ber of lines as priorities governed manu- 
facturers’ new business to a larger extent 
in soft as well as in hard goods. Reports 
that stricter inventory controls had also re- 
duced advance buying on the part of manu- 
facturers suggested a continuation of the 
trend noted in February, when manufac- 


turers’ inventories recorded the smallest in- 
crease in almost a year. 

As vigorous demand from civilian, mili- 
tary, and lend-lease purchasers continued 
to force wholesale and retail prices higher, 
the Government abandoned selective for 
over-all price control in April to put a ceil- 
ing on the fourteen-month rise in prices. 

In contrast to the controlled coverage at 
the end of March when some 36 per cent 
of the value of total wholesale output was 
under specific ceilings, by the end of April 
thousands of items were affected including 
some 60 to 70 per cent of all foods and vir- 
tually all other commodities and services 
except those specifically exempted in the 
Price Control Act passed in January. Ef- 
fective in May, the ceiling was set—with 
some exceptions—at the highest prices 
charged during March. 

In comparison with their pre-war level 
wholesale prices were stabilized at a higher 
level than retail quotations with the lag, 
estimated at $700,000,000, to be absorbed by 
retailers in most cases. For all wholesale 
prices the “freezing” took place at a level 
(in March) approximately 30 per cent 
higher than August 1939, for finished goods 
22 per cent higher, for raw materials 46 per 
cent. Retail food, clothing, and house- 
furnishings costs in March were 20 per cent 
above the pre-war level, while the cost of 
living was frozen about 13 per cent above 
pre-war prices. Recognition of a possible 
difficulty in achieving stabilization at pro- 
posed levels—inability to curb farm prices 
which are now 68 per cent above pre-war 
levels—led to a call for a lowered farm 
ceiling of 100 per cent of parity, rather than 
the 110 per cent in force currently. 


War Production Rises 


Preliminary reports for April indicate 
that industrial production again managed 
the slight seasonal expansion usual at this 
period, thus maintaining operations at the 


highest level in history. This considerable 


achievement in the face of the far-reaching 
industrial conversion now in full swing was 
due largely to the heavy war output which 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. Index; 1923-1925 = 100 


1939 1940 194! 
January 84.7 99.8 120.7 
February 87.1 99-3 
March 88.8 99.8 
April 86.8 97-9 
May 86.3 978 
June 87.9 99-5 
July 85.8 98.2 
August g1.2 105.5 
September 95-4 111.6 £8 
October 103.2 908 


November = 193.2 
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raised the daily rate of war expenditures 
(excluding Sundays) to $124,000,000 for the 
month of April, a rise of 15 per cent from 
the previous peak of $108,000,000 spent dur- 
ing March. Contraseasonally high activity 
in essential consumer goods plants also con- 
tributed to the increase. 

Within the general manufacturing up- 
trend the decrease in production for civilian 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


Seasonally Adjusted; 1928-1932 = 100 
Change Change 
March from from 
1942, Feb. 42) Mar. ‘41 
fo fo 


+ .08 
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m= 


New York City 

Albany, Syracuse. ... 
Buffalo, Rochester.... 112.9 
Northern New Jersey. 109.9 
Philadelphia ....... 109.2 
Pittsburgh 124.3 
Cleveland 1213 
. Cincinnati, Columbus. 129.6 
. Indianapolis, Louisville 146.4 
. Chicago 113.7 
. Detroit 129.3 
. Milwaukee 147.8 
. Minneapolis, St. Paul. 122.8 
. lowa, Nebraska 112.6 
. St. Louis 113.0 
. Kansas City 122.8 
. Maryland, Virginia... 154.5 
. North, South Carolina 160.9 
. Atlanta, Birmingham. 166.2 
. Florida 149.9 
. Memphis 159.4 
New Orleans 137.9 
Texas . 149.9 
Denver 132.5 
Salt Lake City 

Portland, Seattle 

San Francisco 

29. Los Angeles 
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* Per cent of national retail sales, 1935 Census of Business. 
Barometers may be obtained in advance of their publication 
in Dun’s Review by special arrangement. 


Consumer Buying 


Den’s Review Adjusted Trade Barometer; 1928-1932 = 100 


1939 1940 1941 1942 
January 91.3 94-9 105.5 131.8 
February 84.1 91.2 108.7 1215 
March 86.3 95-4 111.9 121.6 
April 8301 89.8 4 
May i 915 
June 3 QI. 
July td 90.6 
August 90.2 £5 


September 8 eatees a 
October @ Aas ae 


November . 2 106.5 
December 5 110.5 

















consumption was further accelerated as 
curbs grew more numerous in non-durable 
consumers’ goods industries. Shoe leather, 
cotton textiles, girdles, and products using 
sugar were among those affected this 
month. At the same time more widespread 
curtailment of consumers’ durable goods 
prohibited production of virtually all non- 
essential hard goods articles after May 31. 

Along with production, employment and 
payrolls continued to rise, with advances in 
payrolls still outstripping production and 
employment gains. As employment in- 
creased more than seasonally in March, un- 
employment dropped from 4,000,000 to 3y 
600,000 despite the fact that about twice as 
many people entered the available labor 
force as usual (WPA). 

First-quarter earnings reports of manu- 
facturers indicate that profits fell below a 
year ago for the first time in this quarter 
since 1938. As the proportion of income 
before taxes absorbed by these levies in- 
creased from 48 to 73 per cent, profits of 
150 companies surveyed by the National 
City Bank declined 16 per cent below 1941. 

Declining profits and the unfavorable 
foreign outlook were reflected in sagging 
stock market prices which carried the Dow- 
Jones industrial average to 92.2, a new low 
since October 1934. After reaching a peak 
of $11,446,000,000 on March 18, total loans 
receded to $11,242,000,000 by April 22. 
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THE MAP 
Trade changes in the 
twenty-nine barometer re- 
gions for March 1942 as 
compared with a year ago 
are pictured in the map. 
Boundaries for each re- 
gion were drawn with con- 
sideration for established 
trading areas and_ sales 
districts, so that economic 
conditions within a single 
region are sufficiently alike 
—as to industry, agricul- 
ture and trade 
it possible to treat 
district as a whole. 


THE BAROMETERS 

The barometers are 
composites based on ob- 
tainable regional statistics. 
They are comparable. 
There is available on re- 
quest material about their 
compilation and use, coun- 
ty list for each region, 
back figures. 


THE SUMMARIES 


The estimates of trade 
changes and other reports 
in the paragraphs are 
based on opinions and 
comments of business men 
in various lines of trade, 
gathered and weighed by 
the local Dun & Brap- 
sTREET offices. Department 
store sales are from the 
Federal Reserve Board; 
payroll, employment fig- 
ures from State labor de- 
partments and the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


CITY LIST 

In the narrow column 
(below and at the right) 
the percentage changes 
from a year ago for check 
transactions are from the 
Federal Reserve Board; for 
retail sales (in italics) 
from the spot estimates of 
Dun & BrapstREET branch 
offices. 


Percentage change, March 
1942, from same month 
last year; retail trade esti 
mates (in italics) and 
check transactions: 


1. NEW ENGLAND 


Ban gOG 4 S6i00<:2 tro +14 
urd een ee +25 +10 
Broc kton } 






Manchester 
New Bedford. ..4 
New Haven.... 

Portland 

Providence 
Springfield 
Waterbury 
Worcester 


2. NEW YORK CITY 
Bridgeport .....-+78 

New York City* 
Stamford 


* Department stores only. 


3. ALBANY AND 





SYRACUSE 

Albany ........t40 — 7 
Binghamton «ee 237 +28 
Pou eeeeefIOQ 
Syracuse ...... +20 +25 
aac eee « +r2 +26 


4. BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 

Buffalo 
BEER oaee cece 
Jamestown 
Rochester 





5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 
Montclair 
Newark ...., Sastre tay 
ace New Jersey. +15 


ISSAIC eeeseeseceeeet5I 


6. PHILADELPHIA 
Allentown ., 
Altoona ... 
Camden , 
Chest ; 
Harr isburg eis 
Hazleton .... 
febsstow i 

ancaster ,....<b-> 
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DECREASE UNDER A YEAR AGO: 


Ae 


INCREASE OVER A YEAR AGO: 


ES 0% TO 5% ee 10% TO 15% 


NY 5% TO 10% enseed 15% TO 20% eB 20% TO 25% 


TRADE ACTIVITY — A REGIONAL SUMMARY 


The seasonally adjusted U. S. Trade Barometer stood at 121.6 in March; 121.5 in February; 
the unadjusted index rose to 116.7 from 111.2 in February. The indexes are compiled by Dr. 
L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; trade information, from spot 
estimates of Dun & Brapstreet offices and other sources, covers March and three weeks of April. 


1. New ENGLAND 
Mar. 103.1 Fes. 112.7 Mar. 1941, 100.0 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 95.5; FEB. 95.2 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year much less 
large decrease in month contrasts 
Portland wholesale 
, Springfield 


than country; 
with small rise in country. 
trade 8% above 1941, Boston 10° 
15%. Production well ahead of last year, about 
steady with last month. Rhode Island payrolls 
33% above 1941, Massachusetts 35°; greatest 
gain in jewelry trade, down 8°% in rubber indus- 
Milk production at record high. Collections 
Aprit—Department 
Production 


try. 
steady to better than 1941. 
store sales up slightly over last year. 
continued at record levels, unemployment reach- 
ing new low. Cotton textile operations close to 
peak levels as strikes end. 


New York City 
Mar. 84.7. Fes.g5.7 Mar. 1941, 83. 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 86.0; FEB. 90.2 

Marcu—Barometer gain over last year lowest in 
country; large decrease from last month in con- 
trast to slight gain in country. New York City 
wholesale payrolls 8°4 over 1941, retail 11% 
New York City factory employment up 2°% from 
last month, payrolls 39%. Seasonal activity in 
leather trade unusually high. Collections better 
than last year. Aprit—New York City depart- 
ment store sales 2% above 1941. Construction 
declined considerably in Manhattan from 1941, 
residential building still active in Long Island. 
Unprecedented demand for Fall goods kept gar- 
ment manufacturers at record high with less than 
seasonal lull. 


3. ALBANY AND SyRACUSE 


Mar. 128.8 Fes. 131.9 Mar. 1941, 109.0 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 123.9; FEB. 128.1 
MarcuH—Barometer gain last year much 
greater than country; small decrease in month 
varies with slight rise in country. Albany whole- 
sale trade 20% above 1941, Syracuse more than 
Farm wage rates at highest level since 
Wet weather retarded Spring plowing, 


over 


50% 
1929. 








maple sugaring in full swing. Payrolls and pro- 
duction better than last year and last month. 
lections better than 1941. Aprit—Restriction on 
jute carpet mill in Amsterdam, 
copper restrictions affected workers in Sherrill. 
Manufacturing activities greatly increased in 
Gloversville. Glove production unusually active 
in Fulton County. 


Col- 


use of closed 


4. BuFFALO AND RocHESTER 
Mar. 112.9 Fes.118.9 Mar. 1941, 99.3 

UNADJUSTED: MAR. 108.2; FEB. 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year larger than 
decrease in month as opposed to small 
country. Buffalo wholesale trade 15 
1941. Employment and production in- 


creased over 


iid 


country; 
gain in 
above 
and last month as heavy 
Buffalo payrolls 
Auto plants 


last year 
industries approached capacity. 
4% above last month, Rochester 2 
converted. Collections steady to better than 1941. 
Aprit—Department store sales 18°% above 1941 
in Buffalo, Rochester 10°4. Great Lakes naviga- 
tion season opened early despite ice fields. Em- 
ployment in Buffalo district surpassed peak of 
1929. Buffalo steel production increased to 107% 
of capacity. 


5. NortHern New Jersey 
Mar. 109.9 Fep.115.7 Mar. 1941, 97.9 


UNADJUSTED: MAR. 106.8; FEB. 109.9 
MarcuH—Barometer gain over last year greater 
than country, decrease in month contrasts with 
slight gain in country. Newark wholesale trade 
up 10% over last year. Payrolls and production 
increased from 1941, above last month. Value 
of building permits decreased 7°4 from 1941. 
Collections better than 1941, steady to better than 
last month. Apri.—Newark department store 
above last year. Newark payroll peak 
exceeded last month’s record. Milk production 
increased 17°% over last month. Paterson strike 
settled with wage increase for 6,000 dye workers. 
Farm activities speeded up after late start with 
favorable weather for planting. 
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6. PHILADELPHIA 
Mar. 109.2 Fes. 111.5 Mar. 1941, 102.6 


UNADJUSTED: MAR. 106.7; FEB. 101.7 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year less than 
country; slight decrease in month contrasts with 
Philadelphia wholesale 
Pennsylvania employ- 


small gain for country. 
trade 409% above 1941. 
ment 12°% greater than 1941, wages 35%; Dela- 
ware employment steady, wages increased 3%. 
Production heavy in Philadelphia, Johnstown, 
York; lagging in Hershey where shortages of 
sugar curtailed output. Durable goods produc- 
tion 52°% above 1941 in Philadelphia; carpet fac- 
tories at 25°% capacity; some hosiery plants ceased 
operation. Collections better than 1941. APRIL 
—Philadelphia department store sales 9°% above 
1941. Hard coal output up to five-day schedule. 
Philadelphia steel mills continued at 91%. 


7. PitrsBuRGH 


Mar. 124.3 Fes. 121.2 Mar. 1941, 111.1 
UNADJUSTED:. MAR. 113.7; FEB. 116.6 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year larger than 
country; increase in month larger than slight gain 
Pittsburgh wholesale trade 25°% 
Produc- 


in country. 
above 1941, Erie 15°94, Charleston 5%. 
tion and payrolls above 1941, steady with last 
Iron and steel production up 6% over 
Collections generally better 
than last year. Aprit—Pittsburgh department 
store sales 39% above 1941. Steel operations 
raised to 100% capacity in Pittsburgh, Wheeling 
83%. In Meadville 15,000 employees furloughed. 
Industrial production in Erie near capacity. Pay- 
rolls in Pittsburgh 33% above 1941. 


month. 
1941, soft coal 7 


8. CLEVELAND 
Mak. 131.2 Fes. 137.1 Mar. 1941, 120.7 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 129.9; FEB. 123.4 

MarcH—Barometer gain over last year same as 
country; decrease in month contrasts with slight 
gain in country. Cleveland wholesale trade 25% 
above 1941, Akron 18%, Toledo 19%. Minor 
employment declines in some plants during con- 
versions, but slight overall gain over February. 
New home construction declined sharply in Can- 
ton; total value of building permits off 3°% from 
last year. Collections better than last year, steady 
with last month. Aprit—Akron department 
store sales up 16% from 1941, Cleveland 9%, 
Toledo 18%. Akron rubber industry experienc- 
ing greatest boom in decades. Toledo plants in- 
creasingly active in heavy industries. 


g. CINCINNATI AND CoLUMBUS 


Mar. 129.6 Fes. 140.8 Mar. 1941, 122.1 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 133.5; FEB. 125.3 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year less than 
country; drop in month contrasts with slight gain 
in country. Cincinnati wholesale trade 25% 
above 1941, Columbus 20%. Warmer weather 
improved poultry and dairy production. Payrolls 
and production better than last year and last 
Truck manufacture stopped in Spring- 
Zanesville ceramics industry operated at 


month. 
field. 
almost 95°% capacity. Paper production decreased 
10% below 1941. Collections better than last 
year and last month. Apriu.—Department store 
sales 12% above 1941 in Cincinnati, 7% in 
Columbus. ‘Tool production up slightly to new 
peak. Glass container output continued at near- 
record volume. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 


Mar. 146.4 Fes. 144.5 Mar. 1941, 128.5 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 147.3; FEB. 134.0 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year larger than 
country, increase over last month slightly larger 
than country. Louisville wholesale trade 10% 
above 1941, Indianapolis 25%. Production and 
payrolls above last year, about steady in month. 
March rains retarded farm work in Kentucky. 
Coal production in Terre Haute well above last 
year. Barley acreage 40% larger than 1941. Col- 
lections steady with last year. Aprit—Louisville 
department store sales 2% below 1941, Indian- 
apolis up 7%. New plant construction in Fort 
Wayne, Paducah, Henderson. Pastures late, lambs 

in excellent condition. 


11. CHICAGO 


Mar. 113.7 Fes. 110.7. Mar. 1941, 115.1 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 111.0; FEB. 104.8 
Marcu—Barometer drop from last year contrasts 
with gain in country; increase in month slightly 
larger than country. Chicago wholesale trade 
10% above 1941. Employment rising in Chicago 
as 100 smaller plants receive large orders. Crop 
and livestock prices well above last year, hogs up 
75%. Industrial payrolls 26° above 1941 in 
South Bend. Collections steady to better than last 
year. Aprit—Chicago department store sales 65% 
above 1941. Plowing well under way in Peoria 
district. Steel mills in Chicago operating at 105% 
of capacity. Midwest carloadings estimated 5% 

above 1941. 


12. DETROIT 
Mak. 129.3 Fes. 135.9 Mar. 1941, 126.6 


UNADJUSTED: MAR. 125.4; FEB. 129.1 
Marcn—Barometer gain over last year smaller 
than country; decrease in month contrasts with 
slight gain in country. Detroit wholesale trade 
50% above 1941, Grand Rapids 10%. Payrolls 
increased for skilled workers; some dislocations 
while retooling in plants was speeded. Collections 
steady with last year. Apri_—Dctroit department 
store sales 199% above 1941. Auto plants con- 
verted with mass production attained beyond 
expectations. Unemployment declined sharply. 
Construction of war homes held up by lack of 
nails. Grand Rapids furniture plants busy with 
new orders. 


13. MILWAUKEE 
Mar. 147.8 Fes. 140.7 Mar. 1941, 123.3 


UNADJUSTED: MAR. 142.2; FEB. 130.1 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year much 
larger than country; increase in month greater 
than country. Milwaukee wholesale trade up 
20% over 1941. Payrolls and production above 
last year and last month. Green Bay paper mills 
and machinery manufacturers working 6% days 
a week. Evaporated milk and cheese prices de- 
clined. Collections steady to better than 1941. 
Aprit—Milwaukee department store sales in- 
creased 25% above last year. Cold rains retarded 
farm work. Production of cheese and evaporated 
milk continued at high levels, butter less than last 
year. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut 
Mar. 122.8 Fes. 139.0 Mar. 1941, 108.5 


UNADJUSTED: MAR. 119.6; FEB. 119.0 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year larger than 
country; largest decrease in month contrasts with 
small gain in country. Duluth and Minneapolis 
wholesale trade up 25° from 1941, Great Falls 
remained about the same. Payrolls and produc- 
tion above 1941, up slightly over last month. In- 
dustrial activity expanded, some industries felt 
shortage of supplies. Collections about even with 
last year. Aprit—Minneapolis department store 
sales 5% above 1941. Lake coal loadings 75% 
above last year. Cold, late Spring retarded field 
work. Shipbuilding activity continued to increase 
in Duluth. Butte copper mines resume seven-day 


week. Great Falls smelter at capacity. 


15. Iowa anp NEBRASKA 


Mar. 112.6 Fep.115.2 Mar. 1941, 95.5 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 105.7; FEB. 102.8 
Marcu—Barometer gain very much greater than 
country; small decrease in month contrasts with 
slight rise in country. Omaha wholesale trade 
20% above 1941, Des Moines 13%, Sioux City 
12%. Farm wages sharply advanced over 1941. 
Workers continue to leave Nebraska as priorities 
halt some manufacturing activities, although new 
plants near Wahoo and Omaha create some em- 
ployment. Collections vary widely. Aprit— 
Nebraska department store sales 15°% above 1941. 
Several plants working 24 hours a day in Daven- 
port. Pasture prospects excellent, soy-bean pro- 

duction heavily increased. 


Percentage change, March 
1942, from same month 
Jast year; retail trade estj- 
mates (in italics) and 
check transactions: 


6. PHILADELPHIA 

Norristown 

Philadelphia . 

Reading 

Scranton 

Trenton + 

Wilkes-Barre ..+32 +1y 

Williamsport ..+-76 +2 

Wilmington ...+25 +29 
Micke con suies 5 +33 


Erie 

Franklin 

Greensburg 

Homestead 

Huntington .... 

le a) eee es. ! 
Pittsburgh ..... 
Warten, Ohios.s cise 
WRENN: 6..6.0:6.6:4008 —6 
Youngstown ...+ 5 +18 


8. CLEVELAND 


Canton 
Cleveland 
Hamilton 
ee 
Lorain .... 


Toledo 


9. CINCINNATI 
AND COLUMBUS 


Cincinnati ..... 
Columbus ..... 

Dayton ....cccccceee 
Lexington ......++05 +5 
Middletown ........ oe 
Springfield .... 
Steubenville .......+ 
Zanesville ..... 


10. INDIANAPOLIS 
AND LOUISVILLE 


Evansville ..... 

Fort Wayne.... 
Indianapolis ... 
Louisville ..... 
Owensboro .......-++ 
Terre Haute....+-70 +14 


11. CHICAGO 
Bloomington ss etmn 
Chicago ..cccce 
Danville 

Decatur ... 


Hammond .....- 
Moline .....-ceceees 
POOEIE: Sciences 
Rockford ...... + 

South Bend....--30 +19 
Springfield ....+ 9 +13 


12. DETROIT 


Adrian 

Battle Creek.. 

Bay City 

DCtron cs oisasices +13+9 
Flint 

Grand Rapids. .+ 
Jackson 

Kalamazoo .... 
EaQeine ccon es 
Saginaw 


13. MILWAUKEE 


Green Bay.....- 
Manitowoc ...---++ 
Milwaukee 


Sheboygan 


14. MINNEAPOLIS 
AND ST. PAUL 


Aberdeen ......--+++ 
Billings .....+ 

Butte 

Dickinson 

Duluth 

Fargo +15 +22 
Grand Forks.....+++ +29 
Great Falls..... —s5t3 
Helena ......ecceese 0 
Jamestown ....-+++ 
Ea Crosse... 0. + 
Minneapolis ... 

Minot .....ceesoves 
Si PAW «cin ccee 

Sioux Falls..... 

So. St. Paul.......++ 
Winona .....-ceeees 





15. IOWA AND 
NEBRASKA 


Burlington ....+ 7 
Cedar Rapids... 
CLNCON © 0.0 ocicies 0 08m 
Davenport ....- 
Des Moines..... 
Dubuque ...... 


(Continued on next a 
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check transacuons: 


15. IOWA AND 








NEBRASKA 

! 
Omaha .---++++ +73 +32 
Sioux Cilty.----T42 +39 
Waterloo ..++++ +30 +43 
16. ST. LOUIS 
Fast St. Louis....+-- +39 
Quincy, Ill.. 20 +-2« 
St. Louis... +++ +75 +21 
Sedalia ..++e+eeerers at 33 
Springfield ....-F 9 724 
17. KANSAS CITY 
Atchison 1-36 





Bartesville 





Lawrence . 














Muskogee ..-++eeee- +41 
Oklahoma City. 0-11 
Okmulgee ....-ee00- + 2 
Pittsburg ..- 

St. Joseph...... + 5 +23 
TOpERR sconces) 0 “Pig 
Tulsa 12 +34 
Wichita ......- $20 +45 


18. MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA 








Baltimore ....- 13 +18 
Bristol ....+.%. + 5 
Cumberland ......+- +-21 
Danville 

Hagerstown ......+- +-43 
Lynchburg ....+-75 -FI5 
Newport News...... + 3 
Norfolk .....+- 
Portsmonth .. 

Richmond 

Roanoke ......- 
Washington +16 +26 


19. NORTH AND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
+. 8 +20 
+28 


Asheville 
Charleston 
Charlotte 
Columbia .. 
Durham 
Greensboro .... 
Greenville ... 
Raleigh 
Spartanburg 
Wilmington ...-+ 
Winston-Salem .+ 5 








20. ATLANTA AND 





BIRMINGHAM 
Albany +31 
Atlanta +12 







Augusta 
Birmingham ...-+ 
Brunswick 
Chattanooga ... 





Columbus ..... +15 +17 
Dothan 

Elberton 

Knoxville ..... 13 +20 
MACON ec ccesis 6 +20 
Mobile ........ +r5 +65 
Montgomery ...+ 8 +20 
Nashville ...... +7 +16 
MEWENEIL secciacees +46 


Savannah 
Valdosta 





21. FLORIDA 


Jacksonville ...— 4 
Miami 





22. MEMPHIS 
El Dorado.... 
Fort Smith.. 
Helena 





Ree cite +16 





Little Rock... +29 
Memphis +26 
Pine Bluff +71 
RPABMAND oe sviee ccc +433 


23. NEW ORLEANS 


Hattiesburg 


oats dade ti) 
Jackson ....... +10 +58 
Meridian ........... +11 
New Otleans...++ 
ve leans... 4 +1 
VICRSDUEC. os cscs'eec + : 
24. TEXAS 
Abilene 
Amarillo 
LC) tar 
Beaumont 
Corsicana vi cscccec se +28 
0 eee 
Fl Paso. 
Fort Wort 





Lubboc k 

Port Arthur......... +44 
yt eee +35 
me Antonio....+-12 +17 
onreveport ....-+y 18 
Texarkana 7 i 


ROM aot: +13 
(Continued on next page) 








16. St. Louts 
Mar. 113.0 FeEp.117.2 Mar. 1941, 99.1 


UNADJUSTED: MAR. 119.4; FEB. 114.3 
MarcH—Barometer gain over last year greater 
than country; decrease in month contrasts with 
small gain in country. St. Louis wholesale trade 
23% above 1941. Payrolls and production up 
over last year, about stcady with last month. 
Heavy rains and limited labor supply retarded 
crop preparation. Heavy industries progressed 
while some manufacturers felt shortage of sup- 
Collections better than 1941, steady with 
Aprit—St. Louis department store 
St. Louis steel mills in- 
Shortage 


plies. 
last month. 
sales 12% above 1941. 
creased production to 100°% capacity. 
of green feed slowed early lamb crop. 


17. Kansas City 
Mar. 122.8 Fep.121.9 Mar. 1941, 102.8 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 119.0; FEB. 117.0 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year much 
greater than country; small increase in month 
about same as country. Wholesale trade in Kansas 
City 25°% above 1941, Oklahoma City 15°%. Pay- 
rolls and production above last year and last 
month especially in Oklahoma City, Wichita, 
Topeka where manufacturing expanded rapidly. 
Skilled workers leaving St. Joseph, West Middle- 
town, and small towns for larger industrial cen- 
ters. Collections better than 1941. ApriIL— 
Kansas City department store sales 8% above 
1941, St. Joseph 109%, Oklahoma City 7%, Tulsa 
25%, Wichita 31°%. New construction near Tulsa. 
Favorable weather hastened corn planting. Indi- 
cated Winter wheat production 7% less than 1941. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
Mar. 154.5 Fes. 162.9 Mar. 1941, 131.4 


UNADJUSTED: MAR. 150.5; FEB. 151.3 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year much 
greater than country; decrease in month contrasts 
with small gain in country. Norfolk wholesale 
trade 20% above 1941, Richmond 18%, Balti- 
more 10%. Maryland payrolls 61°% above last 
year, employment 28%. Construction activity 
reached new high in Richmond with population 
increased 5° over 1941. Roanoke furniture 
plants working part time; other plants near ca- 
pacity. Collections generally steady. Apric— 
Baltimore department store sales 10°% above 1941. 
Charlottesville textile weaving plants worked 
overtime. Farm wages up. Heavy snows retarded 
field work in Maryland. 


19. Nortn anp SouTH CarRoLina 
Mar. 160.9 Fes. 155.0 Mar. 1941, 140.4 


UNADJUSTED: MAR. 155.3; FEB. 133.8 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year greater 
than country; increase in month larger than small 
gain in country. Wholesale trade up 10% over 
1941 in Wilmington and Charleston, up 12% in 
Winston-Salem. Payrolls and production in- 
creased over 1941, steady to better than last 
month. Textile mills in Charlotte and shipbuild- 
ing in Charleston on 24-hour schedules. Collec- 
tions steady to better than 1941, poorer than last 
month in Raleigh. Aprit—New orders kept ho- 
siery mills active in Hickory. Planting of corn 
and cotton begun, asparagus shipments started. 
Shipyard in Wilmington busy. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 
Mar. 166.2 Fes. 169.7 Mar. 1941, 153.4 


UNADJUSTED: MAR. 164.2; FEB. 155.3 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year steady 
with country; small decrease in month contrasts 
with slight gain in country. Atlanta wholesale 
trade 20% above 1941, Birmingham 30%, Nash- 
ville 15°. Payrolls and production better than 
last year, steady to better than last month. Cotton 
mills working at capacity in Atlanta and Augusta. 
Lumber production very active. Collections better 
than 1941. Aprit—Atlanta department store 
sales 3% above 1941, Birmingham up 26%, 
Nashville down 1%. Birmingham steel rate held 
at 95%. Iron output at 100% of capacity. Ad- 
ditional coke ovens under construction. Good- 
sized peach crop indicated. 












21. Fioripa 
Mar. 149.9 Fes. 156.2 Mar. 1941, 144.5 


UNADJUSTED: MAR. 173.7; FEB. 191.2 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year less than 
country; decrease in month contrasts with small 
gain in country. Wholesale trade below 1941, 
down 9% in Jacksonville, 10% in Tampa. Pay- 
rolls and production steady to better than last year 
and last month. Miami Winter tourist trade 
about 25% below 1941. Lumber industry active, 
many unfilled orders. Collections about even 
with last year. Aprit—Miami department store 
sales 10% below 1941. Citrus production slightly 
under last year, shipments declining seasonally, 
most of “windfall” fruit utilized. Canning season 


about half over. 


22. Mempuis 
Mar. 159.4 Fes. 157.7 Mar. 1941, 132.3 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 147.1; FEB. 144.1 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year largest in 
country; increase in month slightly larger than 
country. Memphis wholesale trade 20% above 
1¢41. Payrolls and production up over last year, 
slightly less in month. All industries running 
full time in Fort Smith; production increasing 
steadily in Memphis. Collections better than last 
Apritc—Memphis department store sales 
Development 
started. 


year. 
11% above 1941, Little Rock 23% 
of diamond mines near Murfreesboro 
Much construction under way in Memphis. Rains 
and cyclonic windstorms delayed cotton field 
preparations. Record production of livestock 


with prices exceeding 1929. 


23. New ORLEANS 
Mar. 137.9 Fes. 128.3 Mar. 1941, 121.8 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 129.6; FEB. 123.9 

Marcn—Barometer gain over last year greater 
than country; largest increase in month above 
small gain in country. New Orleans wholesale 
trade 12% above 1941. Payrolls up over last year 
and last month in New Orleans areca where new 
industrial orders stimulated activity. Production 
and payrolls remained steady in Jackson. Col- 
lections about even with last year. Apric—New 
construction projects in New Orleans achieved 
high production records. Cotton market at new 
low. Torrential rains washed much of cotton seed 
from land causing crop to be late. 


24. TEXAS 
Mar. 149.9 Fes. 153.8 Mar. 1941, 133.6 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 146.6; FEB. 145.5 
Marcn—Barometer gain over last year greater 
than country; decrease in month contrasts with 
Dallas wholesale trade 
2%, San Antonio 
Pay- 


slight gain in country. 
10% above 1941, Houston 
15°%%, Fort Worth 12%, Shreveport 20%. 
rolls and production continued upward trend ex- 
cept in Wichita Falls where oil operations were 
curtailed. Lumber shipments expanded. Produc- 
tion and shipment of cement at much higher levels 
than 1941. Collections steady to better than 
last year. Aprit—Department store sales 6% 
above 1941 in region. Spring drought seriously 
injured Winter wheat and oats. Fort Worth 
business suffered heavy flood damage. 


25. DENVER 
Mar. 132.5 Fes. 130.7 Mar. 1941, 119.6 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 122.2; FEB. 120.4 
Marcn—Barometer gain over last year greater 
than country; small gain in month slightly above 
country. Denver wholesale trade 15% above 
1941. Production and payrolls above 1941 in 
Denver, about even in Albuquerque where new 
construction is getting under way. Carload re- 


ceipt of livestock 269% above 1941. Collections 
vary. Apritc—Denver department store sales 17°% 
above 1941. Lumber mills and railroads very 


active in Albuquerque. Denver steel mills oper- 
ating at top speed with scrap shipments moving 
well. Shipments of fruits and vegetables ahead 
of last year, large yield prospects. 
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26. Sart Lake City 
Mar. 128.0 Fes. 136.0 Mar. 1941, 110.6 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 119.6; FEB. 118.2 

MarcH—Barometer gain over last year much 
greater than country; decrease in month contrasts 
with slight gain in country. Salt Lake wholesale 
trade 15% above last year. Payrolls and produc- 
tion above last year, steady to better than last 
month. Employment increasing rapidly in Provo 
and Salt Lake City. Collections better than 1941, 
steady with last month. Aprit—Salt Lake City 
last year. 
Spring planting well under way early in month. 
Pastures, cattle in good condition. Some migra- 
tion from small towns to industrial centers. Hous- 
ing projects progressed in Ogden. 


department store sales 21% above 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE 
Mar. 136.5 Fes. 146.6 Mar. 1941, 118.9 
UNADJUSTED: MAR. 135.7; FEB. 126.5 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year greater 
than country; decrease in month contrasts with 
slight gain in country. Seattle wholesale trade in- 
creased 30 Payrolls 
and production above 1941 notably in Portland 
and Seattle; steady to better than last month. 


over 1941, Portland 32° 


Poor range conditions; development of early lambs 
retarded. Collections about even with last year. 
Apri_—Seattle department store sales 349% above 
1941, Portland 25 Lumber industry active. 
Salmon fishing on Washington coast and Colum- 
bia River started early. 
at capacity levels. 
creased. 


Pulp and paper industry 
Crop acreage for canning in- 


28. San Francisco 


Mar. 111.6 Fep.118.5 Mar. 1941, 102.7 

UNADJUSTED: MAR. 112.6; FEB. 112.2 
Marcu—Barometer gain over last year same as 
country; decrease in month contrasts with slight 


gain in country. 
37% above 1941. 


San Francisco wholesale trade 
Payrolls and production above 


1941 and last month, especially in San Francisco— 
Oakland area where industries continued to ex- 


pand rapidly. Evacuation of 


Japanese stoop 


laborers retarded field work. Collections general- 


ly steady with last year. 


department store sales 14% 


last month in Fresno. 


canning under way. 


29. Los ANGELES 


6 over 1941. 


Aprit—San Francisco 


Building 
and plumbing activities down considerably from 


Good fruit crop evident. 


Raisins selling at sharply higher prices. Spinach 


Mar. 111.9 Fes. 121.9 Mar. 1941, 100.4 

UNADJUSTED: MAR. 114.4; FEB. 119.1 
Marcn—Barometer gain over last year greater 
than country; decrease in month contrasts with 


slight gain in country. 
355 
well above 
in Arizona. 


6 above 1941. 
1941. 


trade 


compared with 93% a year ago. 


turing activitics in Los Angeles area. 


Los Angeles wholesale 
Payrolls and production 
Employment at record high 
Condition of Arizona ranges at 82°% 
New manufac- 


Volume of 


fruit sold one-third more than last year. 


tions better than 1941. 
partment store sales 10% 
dition of early lambs good. 


above last year. 
Mining, petroleum, 


Collec- 
Aprit—Los Angeles de- 


Con- 


agriculture, and motion picture activity remained 


at good levels. 


Percentage change, March 
1942, from same month 
last year; retail trade egtj. 
mates (in italics) ang 
check transactions; 


24. TEXAS 


T27 


5 
Wichita Falls. ..+-25 +13 


25. DENVER 
Albuquerque 
Casper 
Cheyenne 
Colorado Spring 
Denver - 
Grand Junction 
Pueblo 


26. SALT LAKE 


Boise 
Ogden ee ot 
Salt Lake City. .+-25 +29 


27. PORTLAND 


Bellingham .... 
Eugene 

Everett 

Portland 

Salem . 

Seattle 

Spokane 
Tacoma 

Walla Walla.... 
Yakima 


28. SAN FRAN- 
CISCO 
Bakersfield 


Fresno 


Sacramento .... 
San Francisco. ..+ 


Santa Barbara.. 
Stockton +21 


29. LOS ANGELES 


Long Beach. .. 000s +58 
Los Angeles.. 

Pasadena 

Phoenix 

San Diego. . 

Santa Barbara.....+ 


SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in ‘‘Dun’s Statistical Review"’ 


There is available upon request infor- 
mation (methods, back figures, obtain- 
ing data previous to publication, and 
so on) about any of the data—such as 
those summarized here—originally com- 
piled by Dun & Brapstreet, INc... . 
The Wholesale Food Price Index is the 
sum of the wholesale price per pound 
of 31 commodities in general use. 


Bank Clearings 
23 United States Cities 


(Millions of dollars) 

Monthly ~ 
1941 1940 
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22,687 20,641 
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March 
1942 
$7,377,916 
16,202,758 
8,189,855 
345404,429 
10,103,616 
793135410 
2,501,316 
16,656,892 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
Divisions: 


March 
1941 

$9,555,352 
26,587,215 
12,776,076 
28,918,231 
12,462,686 

8,790,321 

5:494,551 


33,369,927 


New England 
Middle Atlantic . 
South Atlantic. . 
East Central... 
South Central. . 
West Central. .. 
Mountain ..... 
Pacific 





Total U. S...... $102,750,192 
New York City. $8,112,145 
Outside N. Y.C. $94,638,047 


$137,954,359 
$16,990,799 
$120,963,560 


March 
1942 
1,319,658 
2,482,000 
221,139 
906,871 
739,045 
413,966 
521,132 41 
240,100 2! 
440,700 37 
278,451 
1,776,6 39 
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Chicago 
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Building Permit Values—215 Cities 


Bank Clearings for Individual 
(Thousands of dollars) 

March 

1941 


180,043 


72095775 


6,000 


04,809 


2 
5 
52, 
88, 
4 


Per Cent 
Change 


23.5 


Per Cent 
Change 


February 
1942 
$5,973,055 
14,054,444 
8,636,697 
24,197,756 
10,551,213 
3,527,162 
1,466,762 
20,1 57,880 
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$8,231,563 
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Cities 


Per Cent 
Change 


February 
1942 
1,210,588 
2,123,000 
197,851 
774,999 
620,534 
358,037 
427,776 
221,820 
388,500 
245,760 
1,538,533 
782,793 
5975354 
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Total 23 Cities 30,091,632 27,60 
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Wholesale Food Price Index 
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Daily Wholesale Price Index 
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RECORD OF IN 





ANALYZING THE 


InpusTRIAL and commercial failures 
numbered 1,048 in March compared 
with 916 in the shorter month of Feb- 
ruary. Current liabilities rose to $12,- 
011,000 from $9,631,000 in February. 
Numbers were 13 per cent under the 
1.211 reported a year ago and liabilities 
were down II per cent from $13,444,000 
in March 1941. 

According to the Insolvency Index, 
which adjusts for the number of work- 
ing days and relates the number of fail- 
ures to the number of concerns in busi- 
ness, the rate of failure in March was 
54.0 in every 10,000 concerns compared 
with 57.6 in February, a drop of 6 per 
cent compared with a normal drop of 
about II per cent. 

When seasonally adjusted, the index 
rose to 52.9 from 50.1. This rise of 2.8 
points followed a rise of 5 
February, raising the ae of failures 
considerably above the low point in 


0 points in 


January at the end of the general de- 
A year ago 
the adjusted index was 61.3. 


cline in effect during 1941. 


Manufacturing: Rising failures in 
foods, clothing (mainly fur garments 
and miscellaneous clothing items), 
lumber products, and printing and 
publishing, were responsible for the 
manufacturing increase. Total manu- 
facturing failures were as numerous 
as a year ago, although distribution 
among the various lines differed. Cur- 
rently, failures were somewhat higher 
than a year ago in the lines mentioned 
above, also in iron and steel products, 
and machinery, but lower in mining, 
chemicals, and non-ferrous metals. 

While small manufacturing failures 
dropped off in March, there was a 
marked increase in the number of large 
and substantial-sized failures among 
manufacturers. Those with debts be- 
tween $25,000 and $100,000 increased 
trom 19 in February to 39 in March, 
and exceeded the 27 reported a year 
ago. There were six large failures 
with debts of $100,000 or more, com- 
pared with two in February and eight 
a year ago. They included two brew- 
cries, a adieu, an oil producer, an 
ice cream plant, and a manufacturer 
of ceramics. 


Retail Trade: Retail trade failures 
averaged fewer per day in March than 
in February. Trends were downward 
in general merchandise stores, and in 
food stores and restaurants, but con- 
tinued upward in furniture stores, 
building-material and hardware stores, 
and particularly in drug stores and 


DUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


FAILURES 





FAILURES UP; STILL LOW 


The increase in 
38 in Feb- 
ruary to 60 in March, 29 per cent on 
a daily basis, occurred not only among 
automobile dealers, but in accessory 
stores, garages and repair shops, and 
filling stations as well. Last month’s 
sharp increase in apparel shop failures 
was halted. 

The level of retail failures was 19 
per cent under that a year ago, with 
the drop appreciable in all lines except 
drugs and automotive products. 

There were four large retail failures 
in March—all in New York City—a 
fuel dealer, a 
wear shop, and a foreign-book store. 

Retail trade failures tended upward 
in the Philadelphia, Richmond, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago areas, against the 


automotive lines. 
automotive failures from 


restaurant, a women’s 


general downward movement. 


Other Groups: Total wholesale 
trade failures on a daily basis have 
changed but little in the last three 
months. In March decreases in ap- 
parel, drugs, and food products were 
balanced by increases in dry goods and 
auto equipment, electrical goods, and 
paper products. Wholesale failures 
with debts over $25,000 rose from 8 in 
February to 16, but were fewer than 
the 21 a year ago. Among them were 
three large failures, one in produce 
and two in building supplies. Com- 
pared with a year ago wholesale fail- 
ures were currently fewer in foods with 
not much change in other lines. 

Construction failures per day were 
10 per cent higher in March than in 
February. Service failures were sharply 
down in such personal service lines 
as cleaning, dyeing, repairing, and 
laundering. 


Tue Over-Ax Picrure in March by 
size was one of fewer small failures 
and an increased number of substan- 
tial and large failures. Compared with 
March a year ago, failures of all sizes 
were down from 10 to 17 per cent, 
except the very large ones which num- 
bered eighteen against sixteen. By 
location the picture was one of un- 
seasonal increases in four of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts: New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Atlanta, 
little change in the Minneapolis and 
Richmond areas, and declines in the 
remaining six districts. 

Canadian failures numbered 56 in 
March compared with 64 in February 
and go in March 1941. Liabilities 
amounted to $603,000 against $431,000 
in February and $792,000 a year ago. 


















































UNADJUSTED 
} ADJUSTED 
‘a For Seasonal Variation 
4 
ore 
50 
25 |}———__—- 
INDEX 
Apparent annual failures 
per 10,000 enterprises 
| 
| 
ia Prdrrdy | 
1939 1940 1941 1942 
Mar. Feb Mar. Per Cent 
1942 1942 1941 Change 
Dwun’s INsoLvVENcY INDEX t 
Unadjusted . 54.0 57.6 62.5 —I4 
Adjusted, se: asonally . 52.9 50.1 61.3 —14 
NuMBER OF FAILURES ; 1,048 916 I,21l —1I3 
NuMBER By Size oF DeBr 
Under $5,000 541 493 645 —16 
$5, 000-$25,000 404 355 447 =O 
$25,000-$100,000 . 85 59 103 —I7 
$100,000 and over 18 9 16 +13 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES $12,011 $9,631 $13,444 —II 
Toray LiaBILities 13,241 10,086 14,754 —I10 
+ Apparent annual failures per 1,000 enterprises. 
More detailed figures appear in Dun’s Statistica Review. 
Fartures By Feperat Reserve Districts 
Jan.- Jan.- Per Jan.- Jan.- Per 
Mar. Mar. Cent Mar. Mar. Cent 
District 1942 1941 Change DistRIcT 1942 1941 Change 
Dalit: ce cccus 42 104 —60 Sr. ROG sac 105 123 15 
Philadelphia . 171 248 —31 Boston ....... 250 294 —15 
Cleveland .... 151 201 ——-25 AUG 6 ciccc 130 1244 +5 
New York.... 1,026 1,297 —2I Chicago ....0 434 gor + 8 
San Francisco. 301 361 —I7 Kansas City... 158 140 +13 
Richmond... 107. 127 —16 Minneapolis .. 51 44 +16 


FarLures BY DIvIsIoNs OF INDUSTRY 
(Current liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


-—Number— Liabilities 





Mar. 

1942 
MINING, MANUFACTURING...... 188 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc. . 6 
Food and Kindred Products 43 
Textile Mill Products, Apparel. . 36 
Lumber, Lumber Products 25 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. . . 2 
Chemicals and Allied Products. . 4 
Leather, Leather Products. ..... 8 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products... .. 4 
Iron and Steel, and Products. .. . 7 
EAC RINEGY a. nco S oe han @ v5 4s < 10 
Transportation E quipment Percisc 3 
Miscellaneous . «0 i.e nccsees 18 
WHOLESALE TRADE. .......... _85 
Food and Farm Products... .... 30 
VRLMIANOBE a1. 4 aca sro Na eeeeiasie« 2 
DRY GOOdS ois cs hs bars eae te 4 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware. II 
Chemicals and Drugs a 3 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment... . 2 
Miscellaneous 5. s: 4260 6505%- 28 
IRECAM) FRADE. 635.5.060 5-02 650 
Food and Liquor............- 196 
General Merchandise.......... 26 
Apparel and Accessories. ...... 82 
Furniture, Home Furnishings... 41 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware. 32 
Automotive Group........... 60 
Eating and Drinking Places.... 99 
PUNE SUES io crane 655d te: scnke's 53 
Mistellancoliee, oc. ceecccese 61 
CONSTRUCTION. 26 606s cces ewe 77 
General Building Contractors. . . 28 
Building Sub-contractors....... 48 
Other Contractors... =... .5:.-- I 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE......... 48 
Highway Transportation....... 23 
Miscellaneous Public Services. . . 3 
Bieler sc ade deco tana ek 3 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairing.... Zz 
BAtAANONO So fe eee xc onary inser 9 3 
WinclerGAMGte 2.6 cee oes See sos I 
Other Personal Services. ....... 3 
Business and Repair Services... . 10 
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3739 
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1941 
3,647 
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1,051 
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78 
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WHAT’S NEW 


Traffic—To solve the traffic problem 
of industrial areas producing war sup- 
plies, a plan advocated by the Institute 
of Trafic Engineers, New York, calls 
for specific routes of highway travel for 
war production workers and trucks; 
staggered working hours in large in- 
dustrial establishments, stores, and 
schools; and elimination of traffic 
bottlenecks. 

In one airplane plant, according to 
D. Grant Mickle, president of the In- 
stitute, employees spend a total of 36,000 
hours a day merely parking and un- 
parking their cars. Planned traffic con- 
trol, he told safety engineers at the re- 
cent Thirteenth Annual Convention of 
the Greater New York Safety Council, 
Inc., will reduce all kinds of traffic de- 
lays by as much as 50 per cent. 


Cleanser—Users of tin and alumi- 
num ware often have a considerable 
problem cleaning the metals without 
injuring them. The baker’s mixing 
kettles and angel food tins, the meat 
packer’s ham boilers, the dairyman’s 
milk storage tanks, or the foundry- 
man’s aluminum core molds must all 
be scoured to mirrored perfection. 

Now being tried as a mild but effec- 
tive cleanser for these is a new product 
called Metso 88 Special. An amber- 
colored, liquid silicate, made by the 
Philadelphia Quartz Company, it’s 
odorless and non-toxic. 


Latex—A filler material which un- 
der processing blends with the rubber 
particles in latex, expanding the latter’s 
volume by 50 to 300 per cent has been 
announced by a Massachusetts manu- 
facturer of industrial adhesives and 
cements. 

The particles of this filler are ex- 
tremely fine and have many points of 
similarity to latex, responding to the 
same reagents, having the same wet- 
ting out properties, penetrating and 
drying in the same manner, and even 
being susceptible to vulcanization. 
Normal (38 per cent) latex, according 
to the Union Bay State Company, after 
being extended in volume by the addi- 
tion of the filler, is returned to its owner 


HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 


AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S 
with a loss in concentration (percentage 
of solids) of only 1 per cent; and con- 
centrated latex (60 per cent) is returned 
as a 55 per cent concentration. 


Circulating Film—The public li- 
brary as a motion picture distributor, 
favorite discussion topic of librarians, 
has become reality in Beaumont, Tex. 
There the Tyrrell Public Library has 
acquired 155 films, 16mm. width, and a 
sound projector. Pictures are distrib- 
uted to groups just as books and other 
loan materials are circulated. The pro- 
jector is limited to operation by the 
library’s own operator at group show- 
ings. There’s no charge for this, nor 
any for use of the films alone. 

Tyrrell Public Library also acts as 
agent for persons who wish to borrow 
films from other sources, but the bor- 
rower must then pay rental or trans- 
portation costs. 

Over a recent 30-day period, 182 films 
were circulated; projector and operator 
gave 41 showings. Audiences in Beau- 
mont, a city of about 60,000, totalled 


REPORTERS 


10,005: school children, civic club mem- 
bers, professional societies, and war 
production workers. The four most 
popular subjects were fighting fire 
bombs, first aid, South America, and 
Japanese bombing of the United States, 


Floor Patch—For plants where traf- 
fic must be maintained constantly, 
there’s a repair material which patches 
or overlays ruts or gouges in the floor 
and allows immediate use. It adheres 
to old concrete and to wood. The Flex- 
rock Company makes it under the 
name “Instant-Use Resurfacer.” 


Salvage—During the next few 
months some 30 industrial centers 
throughout the United States will see 
the inauguration of an industrial sal- 
vage program which was worked out 
by manufacturers of Erie, Pa. The In- 
dustrial Salvage Section of the Bureau 
of Industrial Conservation, WPB, is 
sponsoring extension of the plan. 

The Erie plan successfully secured 
industry’s active participation in con- 


METALLIZER—A new machine in a Wright Aeronautical Corporation plant sprays metal 


automatically on airplane cylinders to protect them from corrosion. 
metallized in 75 seconds; previously the operation took 18 minutes. 


The cylinder is 
The machine 


was built for Wright Aero engineers by the U. S. Galvanizing & Plating Equipment 
Corporation and the Metallizing Engineering Company, Inc. 
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LOGISTICS 


Strategy is the planning of warfare. 
Tactics is the execution of those plans. 


Logistics, the third branch of military science, is the sup- 
plying of everything necessary to strategy and tactics—in the 
right amount, at the right place, at the right time. 





Now, in éotal war, we must apply the science of Logistics to 
all of our activities as a nation—civilian as well as military. 
WE-ALL are part of the Victory Program. 


Our supply lines are literally life lines of the United Nations. 
Man-power and munition-power are the controlling factors. 





Today, Logistics dictates strategy—determines tactics. 


Congress has appropriated billions of dollars but it cannot 
appropriate one single second of time. 


Time favors those who appreciate it as the priceless com- 
modity it now is. 


In war, when we save time we save lives—and we make our 
individual contribution to Victory. 


DEPARTMENT OF LOGISTICS 


INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES CORPORATION 


This message appeared in every daily newspaper, both English and for- 
eign language, in the United States and Canada, on March 30, 1942 
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serving raw materials; utilizing scrap, 
by-products, surplus materials, and 
parts; scrapping obsolete machinery. 

The plan has eight steps. First an 
organization meeting of top executives 
of large and small industries sets up 
an executive committee from its own 
membership. 

The executive committee establishes 
a sub-executive committee of other 
executives engaged in the manufacture 
of materials containing critical com- 
modities such as brass, rubber, or iron. 

The two committees set up a pro- 
gram having seven aims and objectives, 
including wrecking of abandoned and 
obsolete machinery, speedy return of 
scrap, selective handling and segrega- 
tion of scrap at its source. 

Fourth, the two committees set up a 
salvage procedure and method, arrang- 
ing for the appointment in each plant 
of a salvage department manager, the 
training of salvage men, and for reports 
on scrap collected. 

The salvage managers form a group 
to carry out their work and arrange for 
employee co-operation; they set up 
their own plant system for wrecking, 
storage, and salvage. 

The executive and sub-executive 
committees obtain, prepare, and fur- 
nish instructions for salvage managers, 
also technical advice, publicity, and 
record forms. 

Seventh, the two committees and the 
salvage managers’ group do some re- 
search on reasons for occasional lack of 
co-operation, different practices due to 
varying plant sizes, and unwanted 
waste items. 

Finally, the executive committee ap- 
points a member to remain in contact 
with the WPB Bureau’s Industrial Sal- 
vage Section for information. 


Read on the Run—In Australia .303 
bullets are being produced with core 
tips of molded plastics. . . . Annual 
packaging awards of the American 
Management Association in April were 
made by a secret award jury on the 
basis of display visibility, buying infor- 
mation, consumer convenience, use of 
color, typography or lettering, beauty 
of design, merchandising ingenuity, 
production economy, and use of ma- 
terials. Some of these carried more 
weight than others. Packages judged 
were nominated by an anonymous 
group of “package selectors.” 
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BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET + CHICAGO, ILL. 









We've Checked 


Distracting Noise 
In 2,407 Schools 


.-. Yet This Is Only Part of 
Our Background of Experi- 
ence... Our Nation-wide 
Distributor Organization Will 
Assume Any Noise Problem 
. . . Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equip ts, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION «+ CHICAGO 
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BOTTLENECKS? 


Here’s how to avoid them in your business 
































Let your bank 
carry your inventory! In practically 


every major industry, increased pro- 
duction, plant expansion and victory 
orders are being financed the Lawrence 
System way. And why not? e There’s 
no reason to tie up much-needed capi- 
tal in either raw materials or finished 
commodities. Through Lawrence System 
field warehouse receipts you reacquire 
the use of your money —for further 


purchases, fabrication costs, payrolls 











and for very important cash discounts. 


Best of all, your inventory remains right 


CTT? 


on your premises, readily available for 


use. Normal processing and marketing 


schedules need not be interrupted. ¢ In 


ears 


many instances, the credit obtained 


aor 


through this method exceeds normal 
open credit maximums as much as 
300% to 400%. Loans are arranged 
through your regular banking connec- 


tions ; no finance company is used. And, 





because Lawrence System field ware- 
; housing reassures the bank, loans are 


4 set at lowest available commercial 





rates. e Wire or write us today for book- 
lets giving a quick, complete picture 
of the operation. Inquiries for special 


information considered confidential. 


LAW RE N ( E SYS TEM jor bank loans against inventory 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


New York: 72 Wall St * Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St * San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
eS Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia » Kansas City + St. Louis * New Orleans * Charlotte, N.C * Jacksonville, Fla. 


Minneapolis + Dallas * Houston * Denver * Fresno + Portland, Oregon * Seattle * Spok + Honolul 
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MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR! 


““ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’’ 


Industrial: Mining: 
Construction: Railway: 
eeeee 
Plants Machinery and Equipment 
Scrap-lron Surplus Obsolete Stocks 


BUYERS «SELLERS» TRADERS 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


87 years’ experience 
13446 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), Ill. 














FAMOUS LETTER 


by! us show you how we have helped to modernize the 
letterheads of American industry. Get our FREE port- 
folio and price list. Just attach this ad to your business 
letterhead and mail to 
UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
(Subsidiary of Peerless Litho Co.) 
4307 Diversey Ave., Dept. 75, Chicago, Ill. 





REPLACE 
LOCKERS 





SAVE FLOOR 
SPACE 


KEEP CLOTHES 
IN PRESS, 
AIRED AND 
SANITARY 


Reclaim locker-room 
space for productive 
use with Modern 
No. 3-U Office Valet 
Racks that accom- 
modate 3 or 6 per- 
sons per running 
foot, that come in 
any length, and fit 
in anywhere. Hold 
hats, coats, um- 
brellas, overshoes—no crumpling or crush- 
ng. Keep clothes ‘‘in press’’ and well 
aired. Office Valet Racks and non-tipping 
costumers are smartly made, are beauti- 
fully finished in office green, brown or 
maroon baked enamel. Now available in 
ALL WOOD construction. 
Write for Catalog showing complete lino 
of modern steel office, factory, school 
and institution wardrobe equipment, 


N. We Ave 





FOR ADVERTISING TO CORPORATION PRESIDENTS 


Dramatically and tragically, Pearl Harbor demonstrated that ‘‘everybody’s busi- 


ness is nobody’s business.” 


Similarly, a message directed at everyone, hits no one. 


The executive-limited content and atmosphere of DUN’S REVIEW enables you to 
reach presidents and officers of corporations with an intimate, purposeful, advertising story. 








@ Indiana manufacturers, both 
large and small, are ready and 
waiting to be of immediate 
service on almost any kind 
of war-production job. 

There is a wide variety of manu- 
facturing equipment ready to do 
your war work right now—and 
much that can be adapted to your 
needs very quickly. 

In our offices we have access to 
the data you may be needing for 
quick production of some essential 
part on your war order. We know 
what can be done in Indiana and 
who can do it. We'll gladly tell you. 

No red tape. If you want action 
write us at once. 


Extra Floor Space 
Available, Too 


Also, our current surveys show 200 
industrial buildings, with 10,000,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, immediately 
available in 92 Indiana cities and 
towns. 

While Indiana’s advantages have 
been strongly emphasized by large 
defense developments here, most 
Indiana communities are still free 
from the living and labor problems 
common to congested areas else- 
where. 

Every city and town in Indiana 
shares the State’s remarkable ad- 
vantages for industry. 





: | 
Let Us Make It For 
You In Indiana 


DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY e 
D-522 Board of Trade Building © J. H. Albershardt, Director 


Security and 
Economy Here 


Indiana is geographically the center 
of almost everything you want for 
today’s war-time conditions, as well 
as those of the peace tliat is to come. 

Nearer than most any state to 
both markets and materials, yet 
removed from congested areas and 
seaboards, manufacturers find max- 
imum security, economy, and profit 
here. 


WRITE FOR THIS DATA BOOK 
Write us for further data 
on war contracts or 
additional factory floor 
space. We'll send you 
also our 20-page illus- 
trated data booklet giv- 
ing full details of Indi- 
ana’s many industiial 
and living advantages. 
Allinquiries confidential. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Won—The General Foods Sales Company package y 
ning American Management Association top honor: 
carries the product of an unaffiliated company 


“How Small Industries Can Go After 
War Work” is the title of an illustrated 
booklet published by the Copper and 
Brass Research Association. ... Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, in- 
juries to 59,781 miners in 1940 deprived 
defense and industrial plants of a po- 
tential 10,300,000 tons of coal. Acci- 
dents killed 1,300 miners. This year, 
however, about 100 Federal inspectors, 
acting under a new law, are at the 
mines enforcing safety. 


Calculator—A new model Printing 
Calculator (Dun’s Review, September 
1939) is now being made. Unfortu- 
nately, a concern can’t buy one unless 
it has an A-g or better priority rating. 

The 1942 model adds three new 
merits to previous virtues. It permits 
the multiplication of numbers by a 
constant factor, which is inserted only 
once for a whole series of multiplica- 
tions; it completes problems, clears the 
keyboard—automatically; and it finds 
and prints the decimal point in division 
problems. 

Besides these three master virtues, 
the new Printing Calculator simplifies 
somewhat its own previous method of 
doing automatic direct division. An 
operator has only to set up the dividend 
and divisor and press the Divide Key. 
Quotient and remainder are then auto- 
matically printed on the tape. 

Multiplication, addition, and_ sub- 
traction are still part of the machine’s 
performance. Invoice numbers or 
parts numbers can be listed without 
being added or otherwise calculated. 
A wide carriage is available for direct 
recording on wide statistical forms. 

The Printing Calculator has been 
oversold without any public announce- 
ment. In fact, Remington Rand Inc., 
might not even mind if you aren’t told 
who manufactures it. 
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WAR AND PEACE; 
DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 9) 


such policy as we may have is based 
upon confidence in our American sys- 
tem. The theory is being plausibly 
put forth by a very articulate and in- 
fluential minority group that our free 
system is unequal to the task ahead. 

Let me say again that the economic 
potentialities of this country have never 
been fully appreciated or realized. 
Already our war production is sur- 
passing what were regarded as extrava- 
gant estimates only a short time ago. 
This enormous expansion is no acci- 
dental development. It is a charac- 
teristic of our enterprise system. 

Our people have learned by bitter 
disillusionment and costly mistakes 
that there are no substitutes for the 
productive processes. Nostrums, no 
matter how fancy the packages they 
come in, do not work. It augurs well 
for the future that we have gained 
this experience the hard way. It ought 
to put us on our guard when the 
planners seek again to tempt us into 
easy paths. 

To those of you who are wondering 
what you can do to protect our system 
of initiative from the dangers to which 
I have alluded, let me say this: we have 
witnessed in the last few months a re- 
markable demonstration of the power 
of public opinion in this country. The 
people are in revolt against inertia, 
against incompetence, against defeat- 
ism and against those forces and in- 
fluences that jeopardize their cherished 
institutions. Time and again, a com- 
mand or an admonition has come from 
the people and has been instantly 
obeyed. Wherever there is an expres- 
sion of the national will, we may be 
sure that it will prevail. Next to win- 
ning the war and winning the peace, 
the greatest responsibility which we 
have is to preserve our American way 
of life which revolves around the sys- 
tem of initiative and enterprise. 

The test of that system is the creation 
of more and more wealth, and not the 
dissipation or confiscation of existing 
wealth. This is the philosophy which 
we must defend. This is the funda- 
mental premise of the democracy we 
are struggling to uphold. 
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THEY SET A TRAP... 


THE PUMP ROOM of the “C” 
Oil Company is located un- 
der a $1,500,000 still. Positive 
fire protection is imperative. So 
the company installed a LUX 
system. This fire-fighting system 
included LUX pressure trips for 
windows, door and ventilator. 
One day the head of an oil pump 
“let go.”” Hot oil sprayed over 
the room and burst into flame. 


all extinguishers, LUX gas killed 


the pump head was replaced, the 


AVE you flammable liquids or 
electrical equipment in your 
plant? Guard these fire hazards with 
the speedy, flame-killing power of 
LUX carbon dioxide—the gas that 
harms nothing but fire! 
LUX portable extinguishers range 





THE LUX SYSTEM snapped into instant action. LUX carbon 
dioxide gas, roaring from cylinders, automatically operated 
the pressure trips which slammed door and windows shut, switched 
off ventilator. Fire was trapped in the room! At the same instant, 
LUX snow-and-gas blasted out the flames. One of the fastest of 


no mess, left no residue; harmed nothing in the room. As soon as 









AN AUTOMATIC ALARM rang 
in the control room. 


2 


THE RELEASE valve of the 
LUX System was pulled. 











the fire in a few seconds; made 







pump room resumed operation. 





from a two-pound, pistol-type unit 
to wheeled types containing 100 
pounds of carbon dioxide. Built-in 
types may be manually or auto- 
matically operated; may protect a 
single spot or an entire process room. 
Write us for complete information. 


& Walter Kidde & Company 


incorporated 


543 West St., Bloomfield, N.J. 


ANYTHING 


Without 
Chance of 
Error 


Extra copies made quickly, easily, 
and in your own office by APECO 
speed up production and preserve 
originals. No proof reading needed 
- —copies are made photographically. 
Makes permanent, legally acceptable 
copies of priorities, blueprints, trac- 
ings, letters, photos, pencil drawings, 
records — anything written, drawn, 
printed or photographed. The low 
Cost per copy assures savings for any 
size business. 

Copies up to 18 x 22” 
No skill or dark room required — 
anyone can operate APECO easily on 
a desk or table. Get the facts about 
APECO'S amazing savings over 
copying by hand, typewriter or 
outside photostater. Demonstra- 
tion in your office—no obligation 
Write today for free folder. 


F.O.B. CHICAGO 
WT. 10 LBS 


SIZE OF 
MACHINE: 
12x12x24” 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2849 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 





Don't leta 
“BACK-LOG OF 
PAPER WORK” 


slow your war production 


Speed office jobs with 
Speed office i by the ACE 


The Wakefield Ace gives you high-intensity, 
diffused light; puts 90% of its light down on 
desks or boards for faster, more accurate seeing, 
better work. “Tops” for office or drafting room. 
Helps check fatigue and reduce errors; helps 
maintain peak efficiency longer. Trim and 
compact. Especially helpful in rooms with poor 
ceilings. Maintenance cost is low. And it’s a 
Certified Fleur-O-Lier. Write for details. 
Today you must have the necessary 
WPB priority rating to buy fluorescent. 


Wakefield will be glad to work with 
you on this. 


e-w.WAKEFIELD °co-~ 


52 DUNWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 








WAR COMES w# th GROCERY STORE 


(Cont.nued from page 18) 


The third group of stores, located in 
a distinctly resort neighborhood, quotes 
prices higher than in both metropoli- 
tan groups. 

Price differentials between the spe- 
cial and super zones run about 2 per 
cent on the average (table III). The 
margin of profit is also about 2 per 
cent lower in the super zone stores 
than in the more numerous, but 
smaller, special zone units. 


Quite naturally, a price policy of this 


type involves intricate problems. In 
addition to inter-store competition, it 
raises questions of week-end advertise- 
ments and in some States compliance 
with Fair Practices and Anti-Discrimi- 
nation Acts. To avoid difficulties of 
this kind, quite a few organizations 
have taken different firm names for 
stores located in the various price 
zones. 

Perhaps the most outstanding de- 
velopment by smaller independent 
operators has been the expansion of 
grocery stores in combination units 
with both grocery and meat depart- 
ments. Many an operator succeeded 
in adding to the usual grocery depart- 
ments profitable specialty lines, such 
as delicatessen, fountain service, and 
even dry goods. In building up such 
unusual departments, the smaller 
operator is quite often more successful 
than the more impersonally managed 
chain organizations. 

The expansion of credit, telephone 
orders, and broader delivery services 
have been other attempts in the same 
direction. From the evidence gathered 
in local trade areas, it appears that 
these have their limits. They seem 
successful if accompanied by concen- 
tration on high quality lines. Other- 
wise, the granting of extension services 
has proved an impediment to trans- 
formation of service into self-service 
stores and to the reducing of costs. 

Looking ahead, the analyst of dis- 
tribution trends cannot fail to see the 
future of the grocery trade threatened 
with many dangers. If chain-stores 
find their profit margins decreased by 
as much as 3 to 5 per cent in two 
years only, independent operators with 
their much smaller volume will find 
themselves in a greater quandary. 
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With the exception of a few very 
large super-markets, most retail grocers 
seem near the danger line where aver- 
age gross margins no longer cover 
overhead expenses. From a recent sur- 
vey of typical overhead it appears that 
such expenses range typically between 
14 and 17 per cent for the cash-and- 
carry unit.’ Costs of food markets, as 
costs generally, are not fixed amounts. 
They may be tailored to fit the price 
body, and pressure on retailers in this 
direction is a beneficial rather than 
harmful force. 


Effects of War 


Under war conditions, however, 
adaptation of overhead to declining 
gross margins is extremely difficult. 
Nor are grocery concerns at present in 
a position to accomplish a great deal in 
the direction of margin improvement. 
True, the profit ratio is no given 
quantity. It can be altered by selection 
of items with different gross profit- 
ability and turnover. 

Present conditions, however, do not 
encourage operators to change the 
composition of their inventory. The 
supply lines of most stores are frozen 
by war shortages, and selective buying 
is out for the duration. Specialty items 
with a high profit margin, such as 
delicatessen and spices are hard hit by 
deficiencies in supply. Even canned 
fruit and vegetables and canned meats 
are hard to obtain. Once profitable 
departments have now come close to 
the profit line or have fallen below it 
(table III). 

Price ceilings further limit the opera- 
tor’s ability to compensate for losses on 
price cut items by higher quotations 
on other articles. 

Unless signs fail, the grocery trade 
will face increasing difficulties all along 
the line. To the inefficient operator, 
the gross margin decline is an all too 
easily readable handwriting on the 
wall. Only with a great deal of in- 
genuity and adaptability will the in- 
dividual grocer, whether large or 
small, be in a position to maintain the 
operating efficiency which enables him 
to feed the nation—and himself. 


1“Operating Expenses of 125 Food Stores,"’ The Pro- 
gressive Grocer, New York, 1941. 
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SCARCE 
MATERIALS 


(Continued from page 12) 


The manufacturer of silk who re- 
ported, “The synthetic fabrics of rayon 
we have developed look so good that 
we will never go back to 100 per cent 
production of silk goods, even when 
we can obtain silk,” was the conspicu- 
ous exception, not a typical example. 
Most manufacturers resort to substi- 
tutes only when the customary material 
is not obtainable. 

Reduced use of scarce materials per 
unit of product had not been widely 
adopted either by the end of 1941. 
Between one-half and three-fourths of 
the concerns using the principal scarce 
materials took no action last year to 
reduce their use of such materials in 
non-defense products—or at least failed 
to report any such action. 

Obviously there is a considerable 
field for the exercise of American in- 
genuity in conservation of materials 
in which shortages exist. Substitutes 
can and must be found for many ma- 
terials and many uses. The start made 
in 1941 points the way. Reclaimed 
rubber is replacing native rubber in 
floor coverings; leather is replacing 
rubber in shoes. Candy bars are 
wrapped in glassein instead of foil. 
Rayon and mercerized cotton are tak- 
ing the place of silk in ribbon and 
other textiles. Steel is replacing rubber 
and alloy steel in garden tractors. And, 
for the last journey, there are caskets 
of wood instead of copper and steel. 
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(Extra No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) 
WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%) 
WINCHESTER LEDGER (SO%) BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) 


Without paper, your invaluable and 


irreplaceable records, accounts and 
correspondence files would not exist. 
Small wonder good paper rates so 
high as an essential tool of business 
and industry . . . and should receive 
the most careful consideration as an 
item of purchase. 


When selecting paper for important 
purposes, follow these simple rules: 


Choose a paper that is equal to the task. 


The percentage of cotton fibre content is a 





fair index of the quality, durability and 
general working and handling qualities of 
any paper. 

Choose a paper that is made for the pur- 
pose. Byron Weston Company manufac- 
tures high grade ledger, index, bond and 
machine accounting papers — each in an 
appropriate range of grades and weights 
to suit any requirement. 

Your printer, stationer or paper 
supplier will gladly help you select the 
right Weston paper for any purpose. 


IF YOU BUY PAPER you should have the news, ideas and infor- 
mation in Weston's Papers, a special publication for paper buyers. 
To receive a copy write Department M. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 


IF IT'S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON payee 


LEDGERS 
BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 


DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) 
WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) 
MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


TYPACOUNT LEDGER (75%) 
WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (SO0%) 
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WESTON'S BOND (Extra No. 1, 100%) 
DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
HOLMESDALE BOND (75%) 
WINCHESTER BOND (50%) 
BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 
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THE two industries which pulled us out of the last 
postwar depression were automobiles and housing. In 
both cases, a pent-up and postponed demand broke 
through, and led a general revival of activity starting 
in 1922. 


It is important to remind those who prophesy a 
serious and prolonged postwar depression, that again 
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we are building up a backlog of consumer demand. 
Thus the presently accumulated shortage may prove 
a blessing in disguise, providing the stimulation 
needed to carry us over the immediate postwar 
period. 


If we can organize for war, we should, with this 
assistance, be able to organize for peace. 
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